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NO MONEY DOWN 
10 DAYS TRIAL 
Easy Terms—10c A Day 


No obligation. Send no money. See before you 
buy on wide-open 10-day Trial. If you keep it, 
pay on easiest terms—only 10c a day. You get this 
genuine late office model L. C. Smith beautifully 
rebuilt with all standard improvements—basket 
hift, standard 84 character 4-row keyboard, shift 


lock key, back spacer, 2 color ribbon, ribbon re- 
verse tencil cutting device, tabulator, etc. Ball 


bearing throughout—quiet operation. Thousands 
paid $102.50—it's yours for only $34.85 (cash price). 
No risk, money back guarantee! 


2 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Our full 2 year ironclad guarantee is your positive 
assurance of satisfaction and long service! You 
must be satisfied that this is the biggest, best type- 
writer bargain ever offered! Our 30 years of Fair 
Deaiing Backs This Guarantee. 


IDEAL FOR HOME OR OFFICE 


This late L. C. Smith with basket shift is a ma- 
chine used by schools, large corporations and busi- 
ness houses the country over. The perfect, all- 
purpose typewriter for correspondence, office work, 
billing, manifold work, etc. Has all modern im- 
provements you need, stands hard service—and it’s 
yours at only $3.00 a month. Easiest terms—less 
than you would pay to rent an inferior machine. 


WIDE CARRIAGE MODELS 


Wide carriage L. C. Smiths for government reports, 
large office forms, billing, ete. The 14 inch carriage 
takes paper 14” wide, has 12” writing line—only 
$3.00 extra with order. The 18” takes paper 18” 
wide, has 16” writing line—only $5.00 extra with 
order (See coupon.) 





ROLLA-way 
SECRETARIAL 














C.SMIT 






OR BUY ON EASIEST TERMS 


Buy direct from us at about 1/3 mfrs. orig. price and 
save over $60.00. Beautifully rebuilt and unconditional 
2 yr. guarantee. No 
down payment nec- 
essary—10 day Trial. 













Mounted on 
casters, can 
be moved by 
touch of 
finger. 


TYPEWRITER STAND 


For those who have no typewriter 
stand or handy place to use a ma- 
chine | make this special offer. This 
attractive stand that ordinarily 
sells for $4.85 can be yours with 
L. C. Smith for only $3.00 extra 





Big working sur- 
face, all meta 
compact, strong, 
quiet, rigid, at- 








payable 25c a month. Quality built. elit ag Two ) 
Just note all its convenient fea- metal wings, cor- 
rect working 


tures. (See coupon.) height. 


« 
COMPLETE TOUCH TYPING COURSE 
As an extra inducement for quick action, we give 
FREE with your L. Smith a complete 9 lesson 
Home Study course of Famous Van Sant Touch Typ- 
ing system. You can now learn typing quickly and 
easily. 


OFFER FOR A LIMITED TIME — SEND COUPON TODAY 


Accept this wide open offer now—only 297 L. C. Smiths at this price, and 
no more when they’re gone! If you wish—send no money. Use L. C. 
Smith for full 10 day trial in your home. Return it at our expense if 
you don’t think it is the greatest value you have ever seen. If you buy, 
pay on easiest terms—only $3.00 per month. 2 year ironclad guarantee. 
Avoid disappointment—mail coupon today. 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
231 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Leo 8 8 eg Oe 8 8D | 





' INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, Dept. 1124 $ 
' 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. ol 
i Send me L. C. Smith (F.O.B. Chicago) for ten days’ trial. If E-keep it I will pay $3.00 @& 8 
Bi r month until easy term price ($38.8 is paid. If I am not satisfied I can return ? 
r express collect 10 inch carriage é& : i 
14 inch carriage ($3.00 EXTRA) 18 inch carriage ($5.00 EXTRA) ¢ Check ry 
4g CAUTION—For Quick Shipment Give Occupation and Reference o for type ' 
riter star 
i Name ; >.” Age ia o $3.00 extra t 
£ rypewritten signatures not acceptable payable 2 
Address ¢ a month). Star ig 
t ldress - é sent on receipt of 
i , first paymen or é 
City State y LL. ¢ Smith 


OVER 200,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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LN nanan isi teertiarn 


Into 


but the Laugh Was on Them When I Held Them Spellbound! 


O I was scheduled to play the clown, 

eh? It was with mixed feelings of 
anger and amusement that I listened to 
Hanley’s gleeful explanation of his 
scheme through the half-open door of 
the private office. 


“It’s a cinch,” he explained 


tne opportunity! And here it was—I’d show Mr. 
Hanley something! 

To say they were dumbfounded is putting it 
mildly. When I was called in to address that 
conference, I just bowled them over. I did have 
some ideas on that new campaign—and suc: 
ceeded in upsetting the whole year’s program. 
And my case proves that it pays to be ready for 
Opportunity. Shortly after- 
ward the company created a 





to his listeners. “‘I’ll tell the 
Chief that Burton has some 
ideas about the new advertis- 
ing campaign. He doesn’t know 
about this conference. And when 
the boss calls him in, watch 
him stutter and swallow his 
tongue. He’s afraid of his own 
voice.” 





new job for me—Director of 
Sales Promotion, at double my 
old salary. And my reputation 
as a convincing speaker and 
interesting conversationalist has 
spread to the extent that I 
am often the principal speaker 
at civic banquets—and a much 
invited guest at dinner and 


theater parties . .. Yes sir— 

What 20 Minutes a » be seating a 

If this had happened three D an Sh Y woods pot oo L a ge 
months ago, I would have stayed ay 1 ow You as ‘eaadieak trex bookie. 


away from the office that day. 
Three months previously, I had 
been just the type that Hanley 
had me labeled. A_ good old toasts 
faithful work-horse, but con- 
stantly handicapped by an 
feriority complex whenever a 


odge 


How to talk before your club or 
How to propose and respond to 


How to address 
in- How to make a political speech 
How to tell entertaining stories 
How to make after-dinner 


board meetings 


“How to Work Wonders With 
Words’’—and the investment 
was only a stamp. 


business superior spoke to me. I speeches 
was bashful, and timid when How to converse interestingly . : 
called on to speak at length to How to write letters The experience of Burton is 
a group of men. And I soon How to sell more goods merely a story, yet it is typical 
. > ok eee How to train your memory , $ . } 1 
realized that my inability to How to enJarge your vocabulary of what might be an actual 
speak effectively and persua- How to develop self-confidence happening in the life of most 
sively was limiting my future How tod acquire a winning any man in the business world. 


and causing people to rate me personality 


as an incompetent. power 

And then something happen- thinker 
ed. Reading through my favorite 
magazine, I read about and 
sent for a wonderful little free 


concentration 





How to strengthen your will 
How to become a clear, accurate 
How to develop your power of 


How to overcome stage-fright 


There is no magic, no tricks, 
no mystery about becoming a 
convincing talker. Possibly you, 
too, can conquer _ timidity, 








booklet entitled, “How to Work 
Wonders With Words.” It ex- 
plained an amazingly simple home study training 
method by which most any man could banish stage- 
fright and self-consciousness and learn to speak in 
public. It pointed out the importance of effective 
speech in business and how the lack of it may 
hold otherwise capable men from forging ahead. 

Within a few days I had begun this training. 
So fascinating was it that the weeks flew by like 
hours. I began to feel more confident in myself. 
And finally came the day when I realized that 
my shy, retiring nature had about vanished and 
that I was ready to speak in public. Now for 


stage-fright, self - consciousness 
and bashfulness, winning ad 
vancement in salary, popular 
ity, social standing, and su 
cess. Today, business demands 
for the big, important high-salaried jobs, men 


who can dominate others—-men who can _ lead. 
It is training in effective speaking that often 
causes one man to jump from obscurity to the 
presidency of a great corporation; another from 
a small unimportant territory to a sales man- 
ager’s desk; another from the rank and file of 
political workers to a post of national import- 
ance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious man _ to 
change into a popular and much applauded after- 
dinner speaker. Thousands have accomplished 
just such amazing things through training and 


self-development. A common school education 
is sufficient. 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutely 
free a copy of “How to Work Wonders With 
Words.” This remarkable little booklet will show 
you how many have learned to speak more ef 
fectively in public and in everyday conversa 
tion. [It may open your eyes to a new realiza 
tion of what life holds in store for men of 
average intelligence who master the secrets of 
Effective Speech. See for yourself! There is no 
obligation. You can obtain your copy free by 
just sending the coupon. 





NORTH AMERICAN 


Institute 


1315 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Dept. 9188, 


p------------------ 


North American Institute, 
1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9188 
Chicago, Illinois 


| | 
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| 
| 
| Please send me FREE and without, obligation 4 
| my copy of your inspiring booklet, “HOW TO | 
WORK WONDERS WITH WORDS,” and full | 

| information regarding your Course in Effective 
Speaking and requirements. | 
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CIGARETTE LEFT 
BURNING ON REST 
UNTIL... 





BURNING TIP CON- 
TACTS THERMAL 
METAL SPRING 





SPRING EXPANDS & 
LIFTS REST HOLD- 
ING CIGARETTE 





DUMPING LIGHTED 
CIGARETTE INTO 
TRAY 


Ash Tray 





























rene 
LUld 





with a damy th. If too badly caked from lack 

1441, 
oI! attentior t ly be necessary t use ai iittle 
cleaner. 


Probably no other item appeals to a man as 
much as a good substantial ash tray. Whether 
he smokes or not, there is always a need for such 
-in the home. 

An ash tray makes an ideal attendance prize. 
Price each, $1.35 
Send Orders to 
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520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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THE KIWANES MAGAZINE 
Frank Kuozr Bay STRONG 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY | NAV Y= 


INCE the invention of the modern 


dreadnought class of combat ves- GU mVime ww MDD 


sels, some four decades ago, more 
U. S. Navy ships have been sunk or 
destroyed by friendly hands than have 
gone to the bottom of the sea in action. 

These ships were sunk in peacetime, 
torpedoed by the philosophy that war 
had been forever banished from the 
earth, and that never again would danger 
approach our shores. We know now 
that this philosophy, while noble in 
sentiment, was a fallacy in fact. 

I believe that in this knowledge is an 
important lesson for all of us. The les- 
son: Never again should we allow our 
first line of defense to become weakened 
for any reason whatsoever. 

This is not mere propaganda for a 
“big navy.” It is a conviction, based on 
the headlines in today’s newspaper, that 
a strong sea force is one of the best ways 
which we, as citizens, can invest our tax 
dollars if we wish to purchase sound na- 
tional insurance both for today and for 
the future. 

When speaking of the United States 
Navy it is easy to approach the subject 


from an emotional angle—to cite its In article especially written for The 
glorious history, its shining traditions, Kiwanis Magazine the man in charge of 


its annals of heroism. These words, 
however, are addressed directly to the America’s sea forces tells the need of 
Kiwanis membership, to you business a two-ocean absolutely invincible navy 
and professional men who are leaders of , : 
thought and opinion in your own com- 
munities. As such, you are aware that 
even an emotional subject must have its 
practical angle. Therefore, to you, it is 
more important that I stress this single 
fact: A strong permanent navy is cheap- 
er in actual dollars than a weak navy or 
no navy at all. 

This statement takes on added sig- 
nificance when we realize that during 
the fiscal year of 1941, during a time of 
crisis, we are spending on our navy 
more than four billion dollars. 

In view of such expenditure, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: How is a-strong 
Above right: One of Uncle Sam's guardians on the 

U.S.S. Oklahoma. 


Right: Col Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
in action. (Photo Courtesy Chicago Daily News) 








f t 1 at all? 

he y mack a st 20 years 

ent ee we began asa 

It the Washington Treaty of 
h we blindly continued 

the L n Treaty of 1930. As 
esult of those two treaties, we 
pped or demilitarized more than 

MUU tons o1 capital ships, or about 
() per cent more than that sunk by Great 
Britain, and more than twice as much 
is that sunk by Japan. Those ships had 

t us more than a quarter-ol-a billion 
1 “1 American dollars. They were 
vorth many times that much to us in 

national protection. 

The result of our naval disarmament 
rogram was that, during the late 
lwenties, the United States had dropped 

to fifth place among world sea powers. 
Phe world’s richest single nation allowed 
its navy—its first line of defense—to 
bec e weaker than the sea forces of 


f Japan, of France, and 


even 1 Italy. 
It would serve 


he blame 


to blame? 


purpose to attempt to hx t 


preany 


on any individual or group of individu 





cracy suffers an illness 


als. When a dem 


the whole people are always to blame— 
the people through the officers whom 
they have elected as their personal 
pokesmen in the government. And, dur- 
ing the time our navy was allowed to go 
egging, we were experiencing a lush 
era of plenty, an era in which peace 
eemed as permanent as prosperity. As 
we have seen, neither was permanent. 


But if, under the theory of democracy, 


people 
lowing our navy to suffer in the "lwen- 


the whole were to blame tor al- 


ties, all our people should likewise be 
praised tor the change which took place 
in the early ‘Thirties. Beginning in 
began a gradual program of 
Sig- 


1933 we 


naval building and modernization. 


nificantly, 1933 was the year in which 


a little Austrian psychopath named 
Adolf Hitler raved and ranted his way 
to power. 

The naval program which began in 
gradual stages in 1933 began to take on 
added impetus in the years immediately 
following, the years in which Hitler’s 
philosophy of world domination slowly 
formed over Europe in a darkened pall. 
Almost without exception, each year saw 
our naval expansion grow larger. Con- 
gressional appropriations grew bigger. 
Naval their 
draughting boards on designs of ships, 
planes and bases. Idle shipyards began 


architects worked over 


to take on new life. 
As Hitler turned his awesome threats 
grimmer reality, our naval 


into even 


preparations became ever faster. Few 


Americans realized fully the prepara- 
tions that were being made for defense 
by their navy. But if few realized the 
progress being made, there are perhaps 
even fewer Americans now who do not 
know that, as a result of this progress, 
the United States Navy is the most pow 
erful in the world today. And there are 


perhaps even fewer yet who disagree 


y 






the decision that our sea forces 


must be made still stronger. 


with 
Of course 
It 


has cost us billions, and it will cost us 


a navy second to none is expensive. 
billions more. That is a hard fact which 
no amount of sugar-coating will make 
if, 


ginning, we had maintained a navy to 


more palatable. But from the be 


conform with our world position—we 
would not have had to pay nearly as 
for it. 


mruch 


Below: Uncle Sam's guns talk business. 
the U.S.S. North Carolina. 
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By building a navy at our present 
do 


paying 


frenzied pace—and we dare not 


otherwise—we are naturally 
more: more in the price of materials 
bought in a rising market, more in the 
cost of overtime labor, and more because 
of the pressing necessity to compete for 
the best brains and skill in our land. 
Why are we spending these huge 
sums on our Navy? In the simplest 
terms at all possible—because of a man 


named Adolf Hitler. 


Mention of that world-hated name 
takes us back once again to the year 
1923, the year in which Hitler and 
Ludendorf failed in the Munich beer 


hall revolution. In August of that 
the Washington Treaty took effect, 


year 
and 
the major nations of the world began 
to reduce their navies. In November 
of that same year Adolf Hitler was im- 
prisoned ; and in his cell, made comfort- 
able by political Adolt 
Hitler began to write “Mein Kampt” 
the to hi 
blueprint for world conquest. 

It is hard to resist pointing the finger 
of coincidence at two important dates 


intercession, 


book which was serve as his 


In the shield is one of his sailors. Aboard 





world 


Hitler’s career: 1923—the 


begins to disarm and Hitler makes his 


in 


first bid for power; 1933—Hitler takes 
over the United States 
begins to build up its Navy. 


Reich and the 


Of course it would be sheer specula- 
tion to say that Hitler’s philosophy was 
influenced by the Washington 
or the 
Nevertheless, certain 
(Turn to page 558) 


directly 


Treaty, subsequent London 
Treaty. facts are 
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FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 
TALKS OUT LOUD 


By Frank P. Hammond, M. Dd. 





X-Ray examinations which may run to as much as $100 in a single 
case may be included in a hospital plan benefit. 
Maternity care, including nursery care for newborn infants is an 


important benefit. 


Hospital plans provide from three weeks to a month's hospitaliza- 


tion free of charge for each member. 


EFORE the lights went out and 

the world started throwing its 

weight around in the dark, fifty 
million dollars was considered a lot of 
money. Today, of course, it’s a kinder- 
garten sum which legislative bodies tack 
onto appropriations bills as an after- 
thought, in case the petty cash runs 
short. In the pennies, nickels and dimes 
and 
their families, though, fifty million dol- 


of seven million wage earners 


lars will always be talking money—a 
voice to be heeded even by the Johnny- 


DR. HAMMC 
TRICT, MEDICAL 


IND 



























Here is an article which 
tells of the work of the 
hospitalization plan and 


its operating methods. 

come-latelies who count money with a 
slide rule. When these pennies, nickels 
and dimes are contributed voluntarily 


S 


Nn 


ww, and R. M. Cunningham, Vip 


OWA DIS 
HICAGO 


PAST GOVERNOR, ILLIN( 
RECTOR, PLAN FOR HOSPITAL 


YIS-EASTERN 
CARE, ¢ 


in a single year to a new form of social 
self-help, that’s fifty million dollars talk- 
ing out loud, and everyone wants the 
details. 

As early as ten years ago, tremendous 
advances in scientific medicine had con- 
centrated the best facilities for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease in the na- 
tion’s hospitals, tripling their annual 
population in a generation as hospitals 
became essential to the proper care of 
all 


management of most conditions requir- 


serious illness and desirable in the 


ing more than routine medical service. 
Nevertheless, more illnesses were cared 
for and more babies were born outside 
than inside the hospital; the very fa 
cilities which made the hospital the pre- 


ferred location for the treatment of dis- 
ease had increased hospital prices beyond 
the means of thousands of wage earners. 
For most families, there was a snake on 
the hospital doorstep, and its head was 
a dollar sign. 

Iy the early 1930’s, hospital people be- 
gan to hear about a community which, 


(Turn to page 564) 





Here are facts about 


making from the heart 


this mysterious 





Sheep 


rug 
of 


country 























Hi largest manutacturing indus 
try in the Southwest 


It is the weaving 


~ 


most primitiy e. 
Navaho 


tribe numbering over fifty thousand In 


by hand of Indian rugs. In a 
dians, some ten or twelve thousand are 
women weavers, and their annual output 
is worth nearly a million dollars. 

Their “rootless factory” is the reser- 


vation itself, some sixteen million acres 


Above—Navaho woman at loom. 


their main support in this mysterious, alluring land. 


is also the 
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of arid land, punctuated by arroyvos and 
adorned with red mesas, a mysterious, 
alluring land. On this reservation, each 
family lives in an isolated “hogan,” 
usually a small one-room hut, octagonal 
in shape. It is constructed of logs and 
mud, with door to the East, no windows, 
but a smoke hole in the roof for venti- 
lation. Household duties in this simple 
establishment are light, and the women 
spend most of their waking hours at a 
loom or in preparing wool for weaving. 

The wool is shorn from the sheep that 
graze near each hogan, the sheep con- 
stituting the main support for the fam- 
ily group, through use of mutton tor 
food, sale of pelts, lambs and surplus 
wool. When a woman is ready to weave 
a rug, she goes to her own sheep, and 
with primitive shears cuts the quantity 
necessary for the size blanket 
The 
washed caretully, dried in the sun, and 
carded bit by bit into soft, smooth tufts. 


deemed 


she contemplates. wool is then 


Spinning follows, on a crude spindle 


that is really only a smooth, old. stick 
with a disc of wood near its base to give 
it balance. Turning this spindle rapidly 


with one hand, the wool is_ skillfully 


twisted with the other until the carded 


hits have all been wound into long 


strands. For a fine weave, this spinning 
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process must be repeated three or four 
times. Warp threads are spun more 
firmly than woof. 

The next step is to color the wool. In 
most cases aniline dyes are used, but 
they are never the regular type aniline 
dye, because the secret of “setting” 
American dyes with salt has never been 
learned by the squaw. The dye manu- 
facturers provide special formula dyes 
for sale to the Navaho Indians, for use 
only on wool, which contain their own 
mordant and are guaranteed color fast. 
The Indian simply boils the wool thread 


in a vat of dye of the desired color, usu- 


ally red. Wool from black sheep (ten 
per their flocks 
brown) is preferred for the black yarn 


cent of are black or 
in the rugs, even if its intensity must 
be stepped up with dye. Grey is a com- 
bination of black and white wools card- 
ed and spun together, which gives a 
superb salt and pepper tweedy effect 
that could never be obtained through 
use of grey dye, which is unknown in 
the 
sionally, orange, blue and other colors 
are the 
sheep of that color is a lovely, soft 
shade that is popular. 


most parts of reservation. Occa- 


used; and brown yarn from 
The basic, best 


known and best loved Navaho Indian 
rug colors, however, are the grey, black, 
white and red combinations. 

In a region near the Canyon de Chel- 
ley, the old native dyes have been re- 
vived, secret methods for utilizing barks 
and roots, berries and blossoms to pro- 
duce beautiful pastel shades. 

Preparation of the wool for the rug 
is only about half the job, the other half 
being threading of the loom and the ac- 
Smooth, 
poles support the loom, fastened either 
the 


cedar or pinon tree if one is growing 


tual weaving. perpendicular 


to crossbars or to branches of a 


conveniently by the hogan. Inside this 
are tied, top and bottom, smaller poles 
to make a frame and into this frame is 
stretched a quite complicated system of 
warp, with healds to keep the threads 
in place ready for the alternating rows 
of woof, which are painstakingly woven 
in, strand after strand, by the brown 
fingers of the Navaho woman. She has 
no pattern to follow, custom compelling 



















a 


Top—tThe spindle is a smooth old stick with a wooden disc near 
Center pictures of small rugs represent the various popular patterns. 
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the base for balance. 
Combination of stripes 


and 


diamonds is known as a Chief's Blanket. 
When two women divide the tasks the more skillful does the weaving. 


her to keep the design all in her head. 
Even to refer to the finished portion of 
a rug to refresh her memory as to de- 
tails for the last half is considered very 
bad luck. 


loom, usually spreading a shaggy goat- 


She sits cross-legged at her 


skin under her for protection and com- 
fort. 
her to reach, she may sit on a small 


As the rug grows too high for 


box until it is again too high, when it 
is time to unloose the loom and let the 
rug down within reach again, continu- 
ing this process the last slow inch. 

The 


saddle blanket 


Weaving is a tedious process. 
smallest floor rug, in a 
size, will require two or three weeks to 
make, and the largest sizes are some- 
times two or three years in the weaving, 
with several women at the job. When 
more than one woman works on a rug, 
the task is divided so the most skillful 
one does all the weaving. 


S 


But eventually even the largest rug 


the whole 


family packs up for a trip to the trading 


finished, and usually then 
post. Grandma and all the children may 
go along, the wagon is heaped high 
with alfalfa for the horses and camping 
the 


Sometimes there are other products to 


equipment and food for family. 


take along with the rug, to be bartered 
as the Navaho 


568 ) 


for the necessities of life, 


( Turn to page 
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GROWER 
By Welter B. Haskell 


The bogs of Cape Cod produce some 
430,000 barrels of these berries we 


like with or without eur turkeys 


at Camp Edwards, has 
built the 


very heart center of the 


itself up in 
vast southeastern 
Massachusetts commu 
nitv, one today may see 
the native folks nearing 
the their fall 


harvest of cranberries, 


end of 


a crop estimated by the 
U. S. Department of 
Agriculture of 430,000 


a 4 
te > ae ght 2 . 
ae 7 


i ars ~ 
Sod " . ; 





Picturesque cranberry bog scene at 


Carver 


cranberry—the little bright 


rower 


carlet acid berry, which provides 

the relish tor the Thanksgiving 

Day table—is the one big industry of 
Cape ( od, Ma sachusetts 

1 spit world conditions, Massachu 


j 


etts is toda 


recent of the 


y still counted upon for 75 


world’s cranberry crop, 


with a cash value of between 5 million to 
illion dollars, and on Cape Cod, where 
in the past 18 months, a vast army 
p yUSHT some 45,000 soldiers, 


the Atwood plantation 
Not all vines and vegetation but spots of real beauty. 


in South 


barrels throughout the Bay State, with 


Cape Cod possessing a major share oft 


the 14.000 acres of bogs which will con 


tribute in no small way to the 1941 
Massachusetts crop. 
Outstanding of all towns, in this 


cranberry cultivated section of Massa- 
chusetts, and known possibly through- 


out the country as the nation’s leading 


cranberry village, is the town of Carver, 
located 


historic Plymouth, landing place of the 


but a very few miles west of 


Pilgrims. 
And this 
? 


which today has 2,779 individual bogs, 


within town of Carver, 
is the home and bog property of the 
recognized largest individual cranberry 
grower in the country, Kiwanian Ellis 
1D). Atwood, a the 
Kiwanis Club of Plymouth, Mass., which 


charter member ot 


only last June enjoyed its first anni- 
versary. 

Mr. Atwood followed in the footsteps 
of his father in the cranberry industry, 


These cranberry scoopers are shown as they line up side by side following 
a straight line from one end of the bog to the other. 


making his start with a bog of but three 
acres and growing to today’s present 
expanse of land, time and investment, to 


the sole owner of bogs covering more 


than 205 acres. His production, this 
vear, will be 10,000 barrels, or more. 
His property of cranberry holdings, 


taking in the entire surrounding area, 
totalling in all 1,800 
roads built by Mr. Atwood among the 


acres. Private 
bog lands are hard-surfaced and of 18 


miles in length. There are perhaps 100 
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flumes and 35 miles of ditches with a 
mile or more of portable bog railroads 
cars and three locomotives. 
Today, at the Atwood bog, the 
ing has almost come to an et 
brick 


size only by the screenhouse 


large screenhouse, excee 


bog, New Jersey, has every 





the efficiency and comfort of his 


Here groups of women are seate 





sorting good and bad berries as 
pass before them on endless 
shipping room is humming wi 
sounding with hammer, ¢ 
packed in boxes anc 
ment. From the At 
will go one of the 
years, a worthy bit 
Mr. Atwood, one of 
industry. A man who I 


modern thought, prog 
effort can accomplish in ¢ 
ture, even though from small begj 

But the growing of the cr 
by no means simply the mere 


for the harvesting. 


Cultivation of the ee 
of two to three years, is 
important step in cranberry growing. 
Authorities have estimated that it costs 
about $1500 to cultivate each acre of a 
cranberry plantation and to keep it going 
until the crop comes. After that, the 
of is about $100 an 


then the plantation may produce 


a period 





decidedly 


cost maintenance 





acre 


The power cranberry pickers are found to be quite practical in some 
sections although few bogs in Massachusetts use them. 


anywhere from 20 to 40 barrels per acre, 

depending on soil conditions and care. 
Whatever the 

for his crop depends wholly upon the 


grower is to receive 
nation-wide vield. Cranberry sales com- 
panies, set up in Massachusetts, have 
offered encouraging reports which have 
true. A_ satisfactory 
been announced. Orders 
especially the Early Blacks, have been 
An abundant turkey crop is a 


come price has 


for berries, 
heavy. 
significant factor and the price might 
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Cranberry scooper showing use of scoop. The teeth 


also be attributed to the fact that prices 


of the scoop are dipped deep to the base of the 
vine—the berries fall into the container. 


competitive fruits, as apples, 













-triment 
Better 


the 


not been lowered 





ice, 


from 


































lso a good 
e. 
ldom before 























10 o’clock in the morn at pickers 
are allowed to go to 
not allowed to pick the 
the nightfall dew, and must 


til the heat of the sun has dried the 






They are 





vines, caused 
wait 


And then, with knees padded, 


vines. 
the pickers, with “sec ops” crawl over 
the bog on their knees, always with 


the “scoop” in front of them, rolling the 
tooth-pronged container, deep to the 
base of the vines and running the vines 


to their ends, striking off the berries 






In the screenhouse the cranberries pass before these f 
endless belt. They pick out the poor berries and vi 


@ 


s, the berries 
the 


ples. 










ae 


as they pass through the teeth. women folks, pick ou bad berries 


after the sun and occasionggmines \ had slipped 





In the late afternoon, 
through. 
zo to tl 


berries 


has gone down, and the dew returns to 


the vines, the pickers must end their r, where 


day’s work. ccording to size, 








3erries from the ‘“‘scoops”’ placed ti é g room where they 


into boxes scattered « 1e bog , moved on, into the 






hence onto freight 
H. & Hartford rail- 


vour tables. 


but placed as close t 
possible. The 
truck 
distance to the screenhouse, where the 







ars of the N. 
road and broug! 






boxes al 





ona and carried but a s 


And that’s how cranberries are grown 


careful eyes of the “screeners,” usually and harvested. 

























STAFF 
TREASURY 


Defense Savings Bonds and 
Stamps buy a lot of very 


important things and are 


essential to our welfare. 


ROM the informal discussion cir- 
stores 


to the 


small general 
the 


leather upholstered clubs of Park Ave 


cles) in 


throughout country 
nue, Wherever men gather, just as once 


they spoke of business trends, and Stock 


Exchange fluctuations, today they talk 
about government purchases and_ the 
latest National Detense orders. 

Phese orders, placed by the United 


AS! 


» I 
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BOND TODAY 
By Orville 8. Poland 


STANT, DEFENSE SAVINGS STAFF, 


DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


States Government, dwarf the largest 
ones ever given by big business. Of the 
60 billion dollars allocated by Congress 


for Defense and for Lend-Lease Aid, 


more than 30 billion has been awarded 
in contracts. The genius of American 
industrialists and their armies of work- 
ers is now concentrated on producing 
these e¢oods. 

will turn out 


American shipyards 


seventeen new battleships, costing 
seventy to ninety million dollars each, 
in addition to 336 other major com- 
batant vessels and hundreds of smaller 
auxiliary ships like tenders, patrol boats 
and mine-lavers. 


to 


To pay for these and 


pay for conversion of older vessels 
and for the expansion of shipbuilding 
facilities, the Navy will spend 7% billion 
dollars. ; 

The Maritime Commission has a 
of billion 


more for 1,400 merchant ships to be 


building program 3 dollars 
ready for service by the end of 1943. 
To a Detroit motor car manufacturer 
who once produced a thousand pleasure 
cars a day, is given the job of turning 
out M-3 tanks for the Army, and in the 
same city in a new twenty million-dollar 
plant, another motor dynasty builds “land 
battleships,” tanks, fuselage sections for 
bombers and anti-aircraft cannon. 


(Turn to page 566) 
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Personal Page 
By Ree Fulkerson 


HEAVEN 


AN you imagine a pint sized Santa Claus? 
That’s what he looks like, with his merry blue eyes 
and his white whiskers. You just know he keeps his 
fur trimmed red suit somewhere in a back room of the little 
shop in which he sells garden tools, fertilizer. insect poisons 
and all the things that the ladies of the Garden Club talk 
about so wisely, and of which I know so little. 

It all started when one of my citrus growing friends gave 
our daughter a small lemon tree which we planted in the 
side yard. She came in one day and told me that a colony of 
aphis has set up housekeeping on her lemon tress, and we 
went down town to consult the old gentleman who runs the 
seed store. 

He sat down on a bag of grass seed and listened atten- 
tively as my little girl told him all about it. Looking at her 
over the pair of spectacles which seem to be permanent equip- 
ment down on the end of his nose, he explained (true or not, 
ask a Garden Club lady!) that aphis are really ant cows. 
The ants hatch them out underground and carry them up 
onto the tender green leaves of the tree, just as a farmer 
drives his cows out to the meadow to graze. The aphis exude 
a kind of ant milk which the ants gather like a farmer milks 
his cows. 

He sold us something to spray on the aphis and some sticky 
stuff to paint a belt around the base of the tree so that the 
ants couldn’t climb up over it and pasture any more of their 
cows on the tender young lemon leaves. 

The transaction being completed to the satisfaction of my 
small daughter and the little old gentleman with the merry 
blue eyes and the white whiskers, we started out, but he 
stopped us long enough to give her a present. The present 
was a dry and wrinkled bulb which he insisted was a “hyacin- 
thus onion.” He gave her careful directions as to what to 
do with it. 

The doing took us on an expedition down to the beach 
where we gathered about a pint of miniature shells and small 
pieces of coral. These we washed under the spigot to remove 
any salt left from their life in the ocean. Then we proceeded 
as directed. 

We put the bulb in the bottom of a heavy jug, filled in 
around it with the shells and the coral, and finally covered 
the whole business with water and set it in a dark closet to 
sprout. 

Yesterday she ran to me all excitement and demanded that 
I go to her room and see her “hyacinthus onion.” When I 
opened the door, a wave of fragrance rolled over me. There 
was a pure white hyacinth in full bloom, The green leaves 
had pushed up through the shells and out of this cluster had 
come a spike of white flowers as large around as my wrist, 
and five or six inches long. 
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The leaves and the flower spike were ten times the size of 
that shriveled old bulb we put in the bottom of that jug, and 
the whole thing was as pretty as anything ever created by 
the God who loves beauty. 

You can’t have miracles like that happen right under your 
very nose without strengthening your faith in Almighty God; 
without fortifving your belief in a life beyond the grave. 
Heaven becomes a very real place. 

The leaves of that hyacinth had died down with last vear’s 
frost. The bulb had shriveled and wrinkled and drawn into 
itseHi before the little old man placed it in my daughter's 
hand. Then we had planted it—buried it, if you will—and 
when the fullness of time had come, it was resurrected and 
came forth in all its beauty out of its grave of shells and coral. 


If a silly little bulb can do a thing like that in the working 
out of His divine plan, then I am not a bit worried about 
Heaven for the rest of us. 

No free thinking modern can tell me that when I get put 
down below the ground, it is the end of me forever and for- 
ever. If that beautiful flower can be resurrected out of that 
dry and shriveled bulb, then I know positively that some 
way, some day, somehow, I, too, will live again and will 
know it. , 

I know that I am not very pretty. Some one may have said 
that | have a kind face, or that I look good natured, but no 
one has ever felt it possible to convince me that I am pretty. 
So, when I come back again, I don’t expect to be beautiful 
like that hyacinth, but that is unimportant. The important 
thing is that I am coming back! 

I don’t know much about Heaven. I have read the Bible 
with diligence and I have listened impartially to priest, 
preacher and rabbi. The Bible, and they, are all pretty vague 
about Heaven, but it has always seemed to me that this very 
vagueness is the best possible thing. 

One of my friends said of a neighbor, ‘Tom is a good man. 
He is going to go to Heaven when he dies, but he isn’t going 
to be satisfied with the place!” 

If there were a definite description of Heaven in Holy 
Writ, a lot of folks would decide they didn’t like it. 
some friends I know wouldn't like it if it had no golf course. 


[ have 


I know others who wouldn't be happy there without a ten- 
cent limit poker game, and | know that if there were no 
rivers and oceans, I would miss the fishing! I believe it is 
best that the details of Heaven have been left vague. 

You can imagine your Heaven and I can imagine mine, and 
no matter what we find when we get there, I know we are 
going to enjoy it as much as that hyacinth enjoyed and 
leaned toward the mellow sunshine it found on my daugh- 


ter’s windowsill. 








Fields of Snowy White” 





All ready and waiting for the contest to 
be started 


by Merton S. Heiss 


Down in Bivtheville, Ark.. 


was staged the National 
Cotton Picking Contest. 
with Kiwanis leadership. 
\YBE cotton is no longer King 
of the South but it certainly is 
King of the Delta and most par 
ticularly does the old white-whiskered 


rulet pre ide over the Mis 


destinies of 


issippt County, Arkansas, wherein is 
located Blyvthevaille Regardless of wheth 
er cotton is King or just Prime Minister 
they will never take awav the romance 
lamor that goes with the raising 
picking ot the tleecy staple Cotton 
ist naturally ‘ romance and brings 
up VIS1OI t white pillared plantation 
uses and “helds of snowy white 
From Saskatchewan on the north, to 


Hlorida on the South (equal- 


v incapable of raising cotton) they glor 
tv and wax poetic whenever cotton, 1n 
its growing state, 1s mentioned “Way 


down south in the land of cotton” really 
stirs the imagination and pushes up the 
the phrase 
Memphis. 


It is like folks to sort of forget about 


pulse of whoever hears 


whether he be from Minot or 


the aches and pains that come with the 
planting, chopping and picking, to men 
tion a few of the processes that call tor 
bent backs and lame arms and sweating 
And there are 


too, for the 


bodies mental aches and 


paims, men who finance the 


growing of the crop and look to its mar 


keting. You can make money in cotton 


and you can lose it just a little faster than 


any other way outside of burning up 


currency. 


“Fields of snowy white” may not be 


an altogether accurate description of the 
wav things look down in the cotton coun 
try for cotton does not all come out at 


once, there are stems and leaves and 


bolls and other things to keep the field 
from resembling a State of Maine snow- 
drift but they are pretty white just the 


same, 
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(Large insert) Last year's contest field. 
(Top, small insert) A close-up of two pickers. 
(Center) Last year's champion. 


The newsreel men went out in a truck. 


No fields 


whiter than those down in Blytheville, 


cotton will ever be much 
Arkansas last September 30 when there 
was staged the second edition of the Na- 
tional Cotton Picking contest. It seems 


that Blytheville, being in Mississippi 
county in the great delta land, raises just 
about the finest cotton in the whole world 
—and that they admit is not taking in 


The land ought to 


too much territory. 
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be good. Old Man River nibbled away 
at a lot of mighty fertile northern states 
for many centuries and piled up the rich 
land down in the delta so growers could 
come later and make a couple of bales 
of cotton to the acre without extending 
themselves overmuch. Some folks even 
go so far as to say that until they got 
into the delta country they never really 
saw cotton. 

Incidentally, if we ever had any doubts 
about Arkansas, if we ever were inclined 
to feel sort of sorry for their “plight” (as 
outlined by some of our popular radio 
stars and some writing men) we dis- 
missed all of those thoughts. Down in 
Blytheville we saw more Packards and 
Cadillacs and Lincolns than we thought 
there were in the whole state; we saw 
negroes with cotton picking bankrolls 
that like a 
dream. We didn’t see any hill-billies or 


looked share-the-wealth 
scissor-bills. We didn’t expect to. Seems 
like everyone either had plenty of money 
or was getting plenty of it down in Mis- 
sissippi county, Arkansas. 

As you have guessed before now there 
is a super-active Kiwanis club in Blythe- 
ville. They have done and are doing a 
lot of things but they probably will never 
bring out anything more important than 
did one of their members, Roscoe Craf- 
ton, a director last year and in 1941 a 
vice president. He presented the idea 
of a National Cotton Picking Contest. 
He brought the idea before his club, it 
was heartily and enthusiastically ap- 
proved and in the right manner and spirit 


Right—After the battle. 
Bene Benish, who spread the news of the contest 
far and wide. He has his hot-dog-and-Coca Cola 


uniform on. The Kiwanis club worked on the side 
for their Underprivileged Child fund. 


he offered it to all other service clubs 
and being composed of energetic worth- 
while citizens they endorsed it and liter- 
The 1940 contest 
Was an unqualified success. 


ally said “Let’s Go.” 
It was won 
by Harold Mason, sixteen year old boy 
from Senath, Missouri. 

It should be explained of course that 
this cotton picking contest means a lot 
to the winner. It means one thousand 
dollars and that’s a lot of money in any 
county. One thousand nice crisp one 
dollar bills—looks like a little bale of 
cotton when you come to photograph it 
for you have to wrap up the bundle—no 
photographing of money, even in Blythe- 


ville. That’s the main prize, a thousand 


(Turn to page 570) 















































Left—The news-casters get busy. 
Here are the boys from WMC 


Here's the chap who started it all, Roscoe 
Crafton, camera-shy president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Picking Association, vice pres- 
ident of the Kiwanis Club of Blytheville. 
Resting after it's all over (but the shouting). 
Governor Homer Adkins of Arkansas presents 
Morris Ware, the winner, with a thousand dollars. 
Homer's wife got a bad break in this picture. 
She's standing right behind him and is pretty. 
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Our Dut y 


PHOSE pf us who are old enough to remember World Wa 
recall that ena Liberty Loan drive was on, it was spas 
th the I] of drums, the call of trumpets and the sound of 
vit he ' Bie rallie were held, and 


peakers impressed on us =~ pse 







the triot uty of buving those bonds af nf \ 
nay the ed here is many a CE 
perous citizen in the United States re @ 
lav wl began his prosperity and Bey 

rmed his habit of saving by the prom Ae 
IM t purchase Liberty loan bonds. 

We are not doing our full duty in this present crisis be- 
cause we are not buving defense bonds and defense saving 
tamps in anything like the proportion we bought Liberty 
Loan bonds. Perhaps it is the lack of advertising, the lack 

ullabaloo, but we do not seem to realize the necessity for 
I these securities 

Regardless of the reasons, the fact remains that the United 
tate to be roused from lethargic attitude toward 
ul defense bonds and stamps 

Tha rt f patriotism has alwavs been characteristic of 

t While we know that these securities are pur- 
ibl t everv post office, we have neglected to go and 
t ecause we have not been worked up into a pitch 

Here i eal Kiwanis job. Every club in the United 
tate hould have at least one program on which some 
nformed speaker, preferably a banker, would come before 
the club ar explain the double value of these securities and 

pledges or in some way urge upon the members of 


Kiwanis their duty in this vital matter. 


We f Kiwanis are prosperous citizens. That pros- 
ty has come to us through the opportunities offered by 
vy in which we live. All of us have some money 
ti vest 1 these securities not only offer the greatest 
inable satety, but also give us the chance to loan to our 
countr me of the money we have made in it. 
It is not a case of lack of patriotism. It is a case of care- 
lessness. As soon as our attention is forcefully called to it, 


ousands ot us will respond and not only help our country, 


t build up a better estate for our future and for the future 
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Y EDITORIALS 


by Ree Gulpersou 


You 


LET’S talk about you for a minute. That’s an interesting 


subject. Questionnaires and intelligence tests are the favor- 


a few ques- 


ite form of entertainment these days, so let’s ask 

tions about you and let vou answer for 

yourself to yourself. 
\re you one of those brilliant conver- 


sationalists on whose words every one 


within hearing hangs? When you begin 
to talk, does every one else keep quiet and 


listen? Do they all leave what they are 





doing and gather around to hear you? 


Are you so witty that the people around you are kept in 


stitches just listening as vou sparkle like Fourth of July fire- 


works? Do folks who have heard you tell a story once beg 


you to repeat it to some less fortunate person who hasn't 


heard it? Do you always send them away laughing when 


the group breaks up? 


[f you are compelled to answer “No” to all these questions, 


then it is just possible that you may realize why you are 


not a center of attention in your club. Maybe if you took the 


trouble to try to be some of these things, made a real effort 


to be interesting, witty or a sympathetic listener, you might 


not feel critical of the club for not making a fuss over you. 


Of course not every man can have a magnetic personality. 


But every man can realize that if he just sits and waits for 


people to seek him and be friends with him, he may have 


long wait. 
If you are not one of these outstanding personalities, you 


may have to seek other people instead of sitting around and 


waiting tor people to seek you. You must learn to meet the 


men in the club at least half way when they proffer friendship. 


If other people do not seek you, it is high time you asked 


yourself why they should seek you. Are you so handsome, 


so wise, so attractive, so humorous that they should single 


you out’ After all, Kiwanians are very human, and it is 


human to neglect a man who is always on the receiving end 


and never on the end of a friendship. 


elving 
Instead ef sitting around in solitary splendor and feeling 


sorry for yourself. step out and try to make some other 


member have a good time at the club meetings. Approach 


him with a compliment—about his car, his children, his 


new sport coat- 


—and see how pleased he'll be to listen to you! 
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Aliens 


IT IS conservatively estimated that there are a million aliens 
in the United States and Canada whose entry into our coun- 
tries was illegal. That these aliens are a menace to us under 
conditions is The 
United States is making a belated at- 


present obvious. 
tempt to register all aliens, and perhaps 
this registration will smoke out some 
who entered illegally, and enable us to 
ship them back to the lands from which 
they came. 

The one infallible test of the proper 
entry of an alien is for him to apply for citizenship papers. 
Here the investigation of his entry is such that illegal entry 
would be sure to be discovered. For this very reason those 
who are in this country illegally will never apply for citizen- 
ship papers. 

Herein lies the best possible argument to induce aliens to 
become citizens. If they become citizens, they prove be- 
yond question that their entry was legal. Moreover, this 
will tend to expose those who dare not apply for citizen- 
ship papers. 

The time has come when there must be a definite dividing 
line between the sheep and the goats. “If you are not for 
us, you are against us” applies to all aliens. This is the 
time for them to step out and declare themselves willing to 
be citizens of our two countries and pledge themselves to 
do their bit for the country in which they have found refuge 
—or else get out and be deprived of the advantages of our 
citizenship. 

It is high time we become hard boiled about these para- 
sites on our prosperity and our hospitality. Let them pledge 
to do their share in supporting and defending their adopted 
land, or go back to the land they prefer to ours. 


* 


Having fun without the expenditure of money is a 
fine art. It ts an art that we are going to have to 
revive ! 


You Try It 


THERE comes a time perhaps when you find the weekly 


bulletin of your club a bit uninteresting. The publication 


needs a bit of brightening and sprucing up. If such a thought 


ever comes to you, how about offering 
way THAVE Tee 


the secretary or the editor to do what pyEAsw2e? 





you can to help? Volunteer to get out a 
few issues yourself if the secretary will 
supply the needed facts. 

It might be a worthwhile experiment 
to have the job of editing the bulletin 








assigned to a different man each week 
If it did 
nothing else, it would give the club a better idea of the time 


until the entire membership has had a try at it. 


and trouble which go into this generally thankless task. 

Listen to this from a member who took over the job while 
the editor was on vacation: 

“With this issue I finish pinchhitting for our regular edi- 
tor. Before undertaking this weekly stint, I glanced over 
his effort, read it maybe, then cast it aside, accepting it as 
a matter of course like the air we breathe and the democracy 
we enjoy. Henceforth I will appreciate it more. I know 
something of its effort and its burden. Weeks come around 
mighty regularly; press time and mail time must be met. 


54! 


“A publication such as this should have, among other 
things, a word about the past meeting; activities of the mem- 
also a bit 
It is no small task to collect and edit all this in- 


bers, board of directors, officers and committees ; 
of humor. 
formation. 

“In behalf of the editor, I want to ask you all to take time 
out to tell him a few things: what a committee accomplished, 
what some member has done, what the officers plan, and 
what the program will be next week, if you happen to be on 
the program committee. This will lighten his work. If you 
enjoy the bulletin, tell him that also! A few kind words are 
very encouraging.” 

Above all things, if you think the bulletin of your club is 
not as good as it might be, take a crack at editing it yourself. 
Perhaps you will be more appreciative, afterwards, as was 


the Kiwanian who wrote the above in the last edition he edited. 
* 


Public opinion is the best police force in the world, 
and the best police force in the world is out to get 
Bogeyman Hitler. 


Mandeutted ? 


IN THE parlance of the theatrical profession, an audience 
is known as “handcuffed” when it fails to give performers 
their full quota of praise in the way of applause when the 
act is completed. Of course, those of the 
theatrical profession are paid for their 
efforts, whether the audience applauds 
or not, but the amount of applause they 
receive has a direct bearing on the 
amount of their income! 

When a speaker before a Kiwanis 





audience, he neither gets nor expects 

compensation outside of the approval of his listeners. It 
has become the custom of masters of ceremony at night clubs 
and other places of entertainment to ask the audience to “Give 
the little girl (or boy) a big hand!” and lead the audience in 
applause himself. It would hardly be the right thing for the 
president of a Kiwanis club, or the chairman of the program 
committee, to request the club to give the speaker or the 
entertainer of the day a big hand, but it is quite within the 
province of either of these two worthies to teach his club to 
pay the speakers in the only coin they expect, which is 
hearty applause. 

It is sad but true that there are Kiwanis clubs which are 
handcuffed in the matter of applause. They haven’t the good 
habit of showing their appreciation of the speaker by whack- 
ing their hands together. 

It is quite possible that the speaker may not appeal to all 
the members. It is even possible that the speaker may not 
appeal to any of the members. But we should remember that 
sign in the western honky tonk which read “Do not shoot 
the piano player. He is doing the best he can.’”’ These speak- 
ers and entertainers who come before us without the hope 
of fee or reward are doing their very best to interest us, and 
the least we can do is to applaud their efforts enthusiastically. 

How would if be if on a day when there is no outside 
speaker, the president rehearsed the club in what constitutes 
the sweetest music possible to the ear of an entertainer. Mild 
hand clapping is a bad habit, and does not bring back good 
speakers. Applause is small pay at best, but it is all the 
speaker expects, and as it does not cost us a thin dime, let’s 
give him plenty of it! 
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lune at July, the United 
ce Organizations held a 
umpaign tor funds to 

U.S.O. Clubs” near camps and 
the detense torce The U.S.O. 


| that it would need $10,765,000 


on its program, The amount 
surpassed that original estimate, 
the work to be done has in 
and so with the cost and 
hand nearly balancing, the 
on to work. 
\ COP ind even to some 
tribut the picture is not 
Hlere, brietlv, is the story 
beginnil v he letters | SO, 
the United Service Organiza 
N il i 1 Iense, Ine. This 





is a non-profit corporation which brings 


together six national agencies in the 


common program oft service to our de 
fenders. These component agencies are: 


Phe Men’s 
tions, the National Catholic Community 


Young Christian Associa- 
Service, the Salvation Army, the Young 
Women’s Christian the 
Jewish Welfare Board and the National 
Aid 


“Why,” vou ask, “doesn’t the govern 


\ssociation, 


Travelers Association. 


ment do the work?” The answer is that 


it cannot, for in our democratic way of 


life the individual needs must be met by 
the individual services which can only 
privately operated 


Furthermore, the U.S.O. 


be rendered through 


organizations. 


will do its work away from the bases and 


Photo of a 
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AT WOKK 


By Don Kearmey 


**An Army Behind the Army” 


is the position of United 
Service Organizations in 
present defense program 
camps. When a man has been working 


hard in camp, he wants to get away from 
the Army, when he’s off duty. He wants 
to the 


and mingle with civilian life and feel free 


leave Government reservations 
from Government supervision. The job 
can't be done by the local communities 
that 


areas surrounding camps are inadequate 


because it has been found many 
in their resources for men who come to 
tewn by the thousands, find themselves 
little 


but stand on street corners or 


without friends and with to do 


be im- 








Face the Music and 
Dance." 


model of a typical U.S.O. clubhouse. 


Top—''Let's 


portuned by those who seek to exploit 
service men commercially or viciously. 

Realizing these needs of the detense 
forces for social, spiritual and recre- 
ational opportunities, these agencies 
felt it their duty to volunteer their serv- 
ices and experiences in a defense emer- 
gency, as they would m actual war. 
l-urthermore, the President, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Federal Security Administrator, 
not only welcomed their offer but direct- 


ly asked the agencies to take over a 


specific program. In the past, these 
agencies have operated separately. The 


result was duplication of service, and 
wasted funds and work. This time they 
felt that to accomplish their purposes 
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most effectively they should cooperate 
with each other. They therefore joined 
forces through a single coordinating 
body—United 
for National Defense, Inc. 

Now then, what is the U.S.O. and its 
constituent doing? Already 
153 U.S.O. clubs and 119 additional serv- 


ice units are in operation in 135 towns 


Service Organizations 


agencies 


and cities throughout the country, pro- 
viding wholesome surroundings and en- 
tertainment for soldiers, sailors and 
others serving in our defense forces. In 
only three months, the member agencies 
of U.S.O. have been able to place 268 
units at the disposal of the defense forces 
and the number of clubs and other units 
operating increases with every day and 
week. Already more than 550 trained 
workers are in the field and are actively 
engaged in bringing to service men the 
greatest possible amount of recreation, 
comfort and personal service. 

As this is being written, the U.S.O. 
has 153 clubs operating in rented quar- 
such as stores, fraternal lodges 
and similar buildings. When the U.S.O. 
program is fully under way the organ- 


ters, 


have 277 clubs in rented 
241 


from buildings which the War Depart- 


ization will 


quarters and which will operate 
ment will erect. The plans for 121 of 
these U.S.O. club houses have been ap- 
proved by the President and 70 more 
will soon be on their way. 

To finance the operations to date, the 


U.S.O. had appropriated up to Septem- 


ber first, $1,998,287.33 to its member 
agencies, including $713,831.06 for 
September activities. Furthermore, 


U.S.O. is also having to enlarge its 
it is being called to 
500,000 soldiers, due 
our Army which is 


operations because 
serve an additional 
to the increase in 
resulting from Congressional action in 
extending the period of military service. 
At least 10 huge new military bases will 


be needed to accommodate the increased 
total of than 500 


U.S.O. clubs will be needed to provide 


force, and a more 
off-duty recreation. 

The work of the U.S.O. is widely 
varied with the particular situations the 
their 


workers across in 


come areas. 
Generally speaking they provide fa- 
cilities of clubs, such as_ recreation 


rooms, lounges, meeting rooms and all 
of the services one might expect from 
a club. The U.S.O. workers cooperate 
educational and 
the 


with 


and complement the 
cultural 


through 


programs in camps, and 


cooperation local com- 
munity groups, find hospitality in homes 
the 


normal friendships for the defense forces. 


and Creation of opportunity for 
U.S.O. provides a general information 
service and aid to transient service men; 
it arranges contact between soldiers and 
their 
group activity, social events and_ en- 
The 


trained, and give the men counsel and 


homes when necessary, arranges 


tertainments. workers are well- 
guidance for personal problems. They 


work with the chaplains and Army 


morale officers in arranging religious 
service for those of varying faiths, and 
generally speaking work from all angles 
to make the U.S.O. club and its facili- 
ties “a home away from home.” 

From all sections of the country where 
there are men in camps, comes word of 
the fine work of the U.S.O. 

A chaplain at Fort Mass., 


where the First Division has headquar- 


Devens, 


wrote: . the message I bring 
from the men and the chaplains is 
‘Thank God for the U.S.O.’” 

When the men in camps began to leave 


fers, 


for maneuvers, another problem of pro 
viding recreation and comfort for the 
men arose. The number of soldiers in 
the field is increasing daily and by the 
middle of next month is expected to 
exceed 500,000, 
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In some communities, facilities for 


bathing were entirely lacking. Tempot 
ary outdoor showers were set up by the 
U.S.O. to provide bathing accommoda 
the 


gruelling days of drilling in the dust 


tions for troops after their hot 


and woods. In other communities, a1 
rangements were made by the U.S.O. 
representatives for use by the troops of 
accommodations in clubs, schools, pub- 
lic buildings and, in at least one case, in 
a state reformatory. 

Several touring motion _ picture 
theaters have been sent into the field to 
provide entertainment to the maneuver 
ing troops in the evenings. Reading 
material and writing supplies have been 


provided. Cooperation of the local resi- 


dents has been enlisted in many com- 
munities, and dances, use of club rooms 
and other services and facilities ar- 


ranged. 

The U.S.O. representatives working 
with the maneuvering troops reported 
some difficulty at times in keeping up 
with their “Charges,” due to the secrecy 
surrounding the war games and sudden 
changes of orders. One man in charge of 


a mobile film theater reported that when 
(Turn to page 558) 























Billiards, ping-pong and bowling at the Red 
Bank, N. J., club. 








ALL AMERICAN 
BOY 


Son of president of the 


Bluefield. West Virginia. 


Kiwanis Club establishes 


a great gridiron reeord. 


| ( ) t put tolk 8 
A f t ( 114 in the mood 
Wit fewer threat ol 
{ 1 1 evertiie 
( t ct ana the 
thletes out to the football 
I land | ist est 
ovemlbe means toot 
{ pretty generally 
| ° ut ticula nterest in some 


t Kiwan Interna 
. 
te reographical o1 
] { Ce ¢ ew veal tive 
a 
e Kiwanis Magazine 
; le : 
t e individual who has done 


1 Olt i rel irkable rob No eroup 


of ‘ ‘ e interested in- clean 
rt finne portsma hip than are 
Kiwa 1 Ni comnittee im Kiwanis 
tel nal mn ( ictive OT does a 
than the Committee on Bovs 

nel 4 Worl 
\ttention of the magazine editors has 


been called this vear to Billy Dudley, 
ipta {f the football team of Virginia 
University It is only coincidental! (as 
e movie and radio qualifiers say) that 


Billy Dudlev’s father is J]. S. Dudley, 


president of the Kiwanis Club of Blue 


West Virginia. It may be only 
coincidental, but it is certainly some 
thine to which the Bluefield club and 


members of all Kiwanis clubs can point 
with pric 

Billy seems to be a standout example 
hat most people think a_ football 


plaver should be. We are l 


roing to iet 


17 


omeone else tell why in a few para 
raphs. We just want to congratulate 
Bill’s dad and congratulate Bill. The 

t word we heard was that right now 


October 15—the Associated Press was 
‘ountrv’s individual 


explana 


1} 4 Lease ' 
corel { its plenty of 


with his 


connected 


victories and vie 


1 
achievements 1s well 


pretty 


known to those sufficiently interested in 


football to be reading these lines. The 
statistics are not coincidental. They 
come the hard way. 


From J. Hudson Huffard, Interna- 


tional Trustee and a member of the 
Magazine Committee of the Board, 
comes a clipping that seems to say bet- 
ter than most sports articles do just 





Billy Dudley, captain Virginia University football 
team, son of J. S. Dudley, President Kiwanis Club 


of Bluefield, West Virginia. 
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rym 


what we would like to present to Ki- 


wanians. Their interests are just a bit 


different than those of the rank and file. 
Here 
Bluefield Daily Telegraph says: 

“Tt Billy 
lad Who is captain’ » the Virginia U 
football 


is what the sporting editor of the 
Dudley. our own Bluefield 


Cavaliers this doesn’t 


the First All 


ery expert in the country this season, it’s 


season 


\merican team of ev- 


‘ 1 
Tie 


third All 
last 


the 


\ssociated 


“Billy 


\merican by the 


Was placed on 
i) 
ress 


year and he well deserved the honors. 


He’s starting like a wild prairie fire this 
make me 


and no one will 


belheve that Bill Dudley is not 


season ever 
the best 
all around college back in America to 
day. 

“The boy has everything. He can 
run, pass and kick. Billy is a great in- 


for his teammates, 


t¢ yOt- 


spirational leader 
and the idol of Cvery Virginia U 
ball enthusiast, young and old. In addi- 
tion to all this, a 
than Bill Dudley 


known the boy since he wore knee pants 


finer or cleaner kid 


never lived. I have 
and have watched him grow into young 
football 


games in which he has played and have 


manhood. I have officiated in 
always been one of Billy’s No. 1 root- 
You have 
“Athletics did a 


great thing for that boy” in reference 


ers. I’m proud to say that. 


often heard it said, 
to some young fellow who got his start, 
or maybe his education through sports. 
But in the case of Billy Dudley I would 
say “Bill Dudley has done a great thing 
for athletics.” Bill, a clean living, re- 
ligious and studious type of youngster, 
is admired and respected by all types of 
athletes whether they are of his own 
calibre or of the roughneck type. 

that 
has ever known Billy Dudley would be 


“T am certain any father who 


happy to liken his own son to this stu- 
dent athlete. | Billy. 


You're not only an All American grid- 


and salute you, 
ster but in my book you're an all Amer- 


ican boy.” ° 
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N Minnesota, a strong and 
alive Kiwanis Club proclaims to one and all 
that Worthington, Minnesota, is the Turkey 

Capital of the World. A pretty strong claim, 

viewing the fact that Virginia, Ohio, lowa, Texas 


and the Pacific coast have some proud figures to 
> 


Southwestern 





offer also. But if you were to express some doubt 


a member of the Kiwanis club would back his 
claim with plenty of drum sticks and white meat. 

In so many words he would recite that in the 
vicinity of Worthington some 600,000 poults are 
grown. And further, that the two hatcheries in 
Worthington hatch something like 1,300,000 live 
poults for delivery to nearly every state in the 
Union. That outside of the usual express ship- 
ments, trucks from 
Dakotas and other points line up at these hatch- 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, the 
eries and get a load of the fresh hatched poults 
and drive all night into the next day to reach 
their respective destinations. 


4 


And concerning the 600,000 raised in and 
about the Worthington community, flocks of from 
2,000 to 30,000 dot the landscape. And that these 
said birds devour -42,000,000 pounds of feed be- 
fore they are tabbed ready for market. And 


(Turn to page 571) 


crowd, 


Kiwanians were very 
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Some scenes from the celebration of Turkey Day in Worthing- 
ton, Minnesota where King Gobble Ill ruled over a happy 


much in evidence. 





OF ieeae 
Kiwanian Drewes selecting and examining rows of Resistant Detroit cabbage, a yellows-resistant Golden 
Acre type, a Ferry-Morse introduction. 


OUR VEGETABLE 
REVOLUTION 


By John D. Greene ‘ 


NEE Saturday morning 13 years obsolete by 1941, crowded out by new 


a Detroit which unitormly better 


wo a woman was in varieties are 
irket, buying vegetables. The looking, better tasting and conveniently 


clerk asked if she'd have some celery. sized. Moreover, the supply now reach 
e replied, petulantly: “Not another ing the markets is more stable, with a 
inch until it comes without strings!” trend toward lower consumer prices, be 
Nearby, unnoticed, a scholarly-looking cause the new varieties have staggered 
in jotted down her remark. He was growing seasons and have constitutional 
llarm Drewes, a seed breeder trom resistance to such things as drought, 
Holland, who had been brought to Amet frost and plant diseases. 
rT mly a few weeks betore to improve Kugenic breeding did the trick. It is 
thre ppeal of our vegetables. No a law of nature that among men, beasts 
ne ever had canvassed housewives tor or plants, all members of a given race 
their ideas on vegetable standards, so or breed shall be alike generally, but 
lrewes went personally to the markets that no two individuals shall be alike 
pent months watching the ladies exactly. There are good, bad and indif 
hop ferent in every lot. Really distinctive 
Since that survey, and largely as a qualities are rare, but they do occur 
esult of it, American vegetables have Among humans, one out of many tens of 
undergone a revolution, Seventy varie- thousands will be remarkable for his 
ties liste 1928 seed catalog were great voice. Another individual will 
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There is a Kiwanian up in 
Rochester. Michigan. who 
is doing a job important 
to everyone who eats food. 


stand out from millions of his fellows 
because of a tremendous physique. And 
so on. Plants, however indistinguishable 
they may appear to the casual observer, 
also run the gamut from mediocrity to 
greatness. The prodigies or geniuses of 
the plant world are known as “chance 
variants” or “sports.” It is from them 
that the seedsman starts his breeding for 
a new variety. 

When the woman in the Detroit mar- 
ket demanded stringless celery, her pro- 
duce dealer thought she was being just 
seed breeders 
In the winter of 1928-29, 


the celery fields of Michigan, Florida 


plain unreasonable, but 


knew different. 


and California were searched for stalks 
less stringy than the rest. Several were 
found and taken to breeding’ stations. 

Now 


sports and merely want to perpetuate 


then, if vou have a batch of 


their unusual characteristics, you can 
isolate them from other plants of the 
same species and let nature take its 
course. They will cross-pollinate among 
themselves and produce offspring  re- 
flecting the qualities of the group as a 
whole. If, on the other hand, you want 
to accentuate the maverick traits, vou 
isolate each plant and _ self-pollinate it. 
This was the method used on the celery. 
Workmen with tweezers reached into the 
isolation and transterred 


plants’ cages 


the pollen from the stamens to the pistils. 
The inbred progeny were even more 
stringless than the parents. Selt-pollina- 


tion was repeated, and the next genera- 


tion grew with no. strings whatever. 
Here, at last, was crisp, succulent, 
stringless celery. But it had two prac- 


tical drawbacks. Having no strings, it 
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also was green, and most people pre- 
fer their celery yellow. Therefore it was 
crossed with several high quality, long- 
The result 
was two virtually stringless commercial 


stemmed yellow varieties. 


strains introduced in 1937 and 1939. 

A few weeks ago the United States 
Department of Agriculture introduced a 
brand new tomato variety named Pan- 
American. This strain was bred as the 
geneticist’s answer to fusarium wilt, a 
soil-borne disease which has spread in 
recent years to all 48 states and threat- 


ened eventual tomato extermination. 
About 10 years ago, the Division of 
Plant Exploration of the Department of 
























With an exceptionally tall cabbage seed plant of 
the well known Ferry's Hollander variety in one of 
the Oakview greenhouses just after a cheese-cloth 
cage was removed from the hand-pollinated plant. 


Right—Inspecting and recording beets, grown from 


"Single Plant Selections.”’ 


Agriculture sent searching parties to 
South America, the tomato’s ancestral 
home, and gathered 145 varieties which 
never had been introduced in this coun- 
try. Meanwhile, other government 
agents had collected seeds of 209 domes- 
tic varieties. 

In the summer of 1933, all the foreign 
and domestic varieties were grown and 
inbred at the Beltsville 
Station in Maryland. A second genera- 


Horticultural 


tion of inbred seed was acquired in 1934, 
and a third was grown under glass in the 
winter of 1934-35. Observation during 
these plantings showed that the best 
tomato for quality and yield was the 
Marglobe. The best for wilt resistance 
Pimpinellifolium, a 
had 


was Lycopersicon 


tiny-fruited variety which been 
found growing wild near Trujillo, Peru, 
the 


The latter was, in fact, 


and which Peruvians called “red 


currant tomato.” 
sensationally resistant to disease. Grown 
in fusarium-infested plots, it kept its 
hun- 





full vigor while all other varieties 
dreds of them—wilted and died. 
Late in 1935, seed was harvested from 
the both 
Pimpinellifolium. This was set in green- 


best lines of Marglobe and 
houses, and when the plants flowered, 
they were crossed. Progeny obtained 
from the seed of this eugenic mating 
were backcrossed to the large-fruited 
Marglobe, as were the two subsequent 
generations. Each time, the fruit grew 


larger. After the third backcross, the 
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government breeders acres of 
Out of 


plants, seed was taken trom the 40 bear- 


grew 
progeny. more than 25,000 
ing the largest fruit. These seeds were 
planted in fusarium-inoculated soil in 
thermostatically controlled plant beds in 
a greenhouse. The disease knocked out 
36 of the 40, but the surviving tour were 
unscathed. Out of the four, one bore 
particularly large, luscious scarlet to- 
matoes. The best heredity of North and 
South 


was saved to start the new variety. It 


America was in it, and its seed 
probably has a large future, because we 

tomatoes. We 
annually consume more than 25,000,000 
1,500,000 tons 
Nice 
going, when you consider that up to 100 
the 


Americans use a lot of 


bushels fresh, and over 


in cans and in tomato products. 


years ago our ancestors shunned 


tomato, thinking it poisonous. 

Getting disease resistance into a 
variety is a lot harder than breeding for 
eye-appeal and convenient size, although 
sometimes the three are bound up to 
gether. For instance, when Harm 
Drewes was making his market survey, 
he heard women demand _ three-pound 
cabbages and refuse to take anything 
larger or smaller. Three pounds, you 
see, will boil down to four portions—a 
one-meal serving for a family. 

As it happened, there already was a 
which uniformly 


variety of cabbage 


headed up to three pounds, but it was 


(Turn to page 562) 
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SHORT SHOTS 


LIFE CALLS ON DR. SEVIER 


| ph RK. Sevier, D.D president of 

| tern School, Hendersonville, North 
{ and director with Mrs. Sevier 
Camp Greystone, at Tuxedo, North 
Carol has been singularly honored 
in individual and his-institution has 

( iven What amounts to world wide 
recognition. In its issue of August 25, 
] igazme “went calling at Camp 


(srevstone im North Carolina’s Blue 
dge Mountains” and when Life goes 
to a party or goes on a call its editors 
» not spare the pictures, the expenses 
the circulation. It is advertising one 
annot buy. To Life’s millions of readers 


of beautitul pictures of 
the 


vent a erik 


it Camp Greystone; in text 


ccompanying the pictures the institu- 


cl ihed 


tio Wal de 


One ot the pictures 


full page size, showing the girls in 
innual candlelight 
Lake Edith with 


Mountain inthe 


tiie lipre ive sery 


hore ot 
back 


Sevier is a past governor 


linas District of Kiwanis. 


+ 


THE EDITOR THROWS OUT 
His CHEST 


7 


Kiwants Maqazine 


worth while and 


know what thev are 


, , 
ritten DV men who 


iting about Sometimes Kiwanians 


rop a little bouquet in the mails, some 


times the editor dodges a symbolic brick. 
\ publisher, not a Kiwanian, put an 
! din the bouquet he sent the man 
ine editor of the Magazine when in 
eprintin our “Hotels Preferred” in 
Phe Hotel Herald of Pennsylvania” he 
printed at the head of the article, “The 
Hotel Herald publishes this storv be 
cause it believes it to be one of the best 
rticles on hotels that has vet been 
written, Certainly it attains a greater 
depth and gives a truer interpretation 
of the many phases of public service 
rendered by hotels, at the same time 
reflecting them in their real value as 


important elements in safe and enjoy 


thle travel. It was published in the June 
1941 issue ot The ] 


reproducing it 


Vagasine 
the Hotel 


author 


Kiwants 
here 


the 


und oi 
bi rald 


Kiwants Magazine on fine writing 


congratulates and 


ind acknowledges their performance of 


i great service to Uncle Sam’s Seventh 
Son Iditor’s Note.” 





Presenting a bronze plaque to Comptroller Walter 
Hansen (right) of Memphis Publishing Company is 


Kiwanian Coyle Shea of the Memphis, Tennessee, 
club. (Coyle Shea is a former newspaperman.) 
The plaque was presented on the first day of Na- 
Newspaper Week as a part of the Interna- 


Kiwanis Observance of that week. 


tional 
tional 


+ 


THE GENERAL OFFICE 
GOES RED 

Great piles of mail from the week-end, 
ereat stacks of work resulting from the 
opening and distributing of the great 
piles of mail. Rain and fog and_ hail 
sleet. 
Monday morning at the General Office 
In fact, Blue 
right up 


and It could be very blue on a 


of Kiwanis International. 
Mondays 
October the thirteenth. 


were very regular 


until There is 
a famous lady columnist on the Chicago 
Tribune, June Provines. Let her tell 
the story: 

“Blue Monday will be no more at the 
offices of Kiwanis International at 520 
North Michigan Avenue. 


morrow the 50 young women will wear 


Beginning to- 


red dresses on Monday.” 

They did just that and right proud 
would all Kiwanians be if they could just 
see our gals, 
1.ATER—The the Asso- 
ciated Press, also it took a half column 
in Nate Gross’ Tattler in the Eve- 
American Margaret 


story made 


Town 


ning and he used 


Tante’s name and everything and 


promised to wear a red tie himself next 
Monday. 
e 


“Some don’t get nothin’ from Kiwanis, 


But when their whines begin, 
We often can remind them 
That they don’t put nothin’ in.” 


HANForD, CALIFORNIA. 


Tell Him So 


1 man th her day; 
N rea 1s 1 had no gun, 
1ssed and did not say 
r good | tho'’t tl leed he’d done 






I cheated him of well earned praise, 
And thus a faith friend I wronged, 





It would have cheered his troubled days 


But I kept what to him belonged. 


Henceforth, I'll give him as his right 
1e words of cheer I failed to state 
I st is only sligh 
him the value very great. 


SAM DORSEY, 


Secretary, Des Moines, Iowa, Kiwanis Club. 


+ 


DREAMS PAY DIVIDENDS 

Several vears ago three men started 
out to do the impossible and did _ it. 
Kiwanians Walter A. 


Cotton Harrold and Linton M. Solomon 


Harris, Charles 


of the Macon, Georgia, club dreamed 
of making a National Monument of the 
old Others 
had dreamed betore but had done noth- 
Not 


They interested themselves, their 


Indian fields near Macon. 


ing about it. so with these men. 
friends, the community, the state, the 


nation, and the Smithsonian Institute. 


Today their dreams have come true. 
Scientific excavations of old Indian bur- 
ial and ceremonial mounds unearthed 
historic and prehistoric data to shed the 
light of the 


the progress of mankind. The National 


information on record of 
Park is there in Macon now and these 
men are responsible for its existence. 

Immediately after a recent luncheon 
meeting, the entire club adjourned to 
the Indian mounds where a bronze tab- 
let was unveiled as a permanent record 
of these events. Kiwanian Claud Whaley 
the 
Irederick, little 
unveiled the tablet, which 


was in charge of ceremonies and 


Sinclair grandson ot 
Dr. Harrold, 
Was erected by the Macon club and 
bears the following inscription: 
“In Appreciation 
ot 
Walter A. Harris 
Charles Cotton Harrold 
Linton M. Solomon 
For their pioneer work in the 
establishment of Ocmulgee Na- 
tional This tablet 


is erected by the Kiwanis Club 


Monument. 


ot Macon, Ga.” 
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KINGSBURG, CALIF., 
BRIGHTEN LIVES 
Seven bands from schools of neighbor- 
ing communities gathered on the field at 
the the third 


Band-jo-ree sponsored by the Kiwanis 


high school for annual 


Club of Kingsburg to raise funds for 


underprivileged children. 





Band-jo-ree is a coined name—a 


band jamboree—used to designate an 


evening of marching, playing, baton 


twirling and stunts which each year 


draws a crowd of several thousand per- 
sons. 

The bands donated their services for 
the show. Members advertised the event 


with window cards and = automobile 


bumper strips distributed in neighboring 
towns. Members turned out to erect 
bleachers and prepare the field for the 
atfair. [ach band director was presented 


with a plaque in appreciation of his 


work. The presentation of plaques was 





Five band directors have picture taken with President Joseph 


made by President Joseph Schropfer. 

An outstanding feature was the massed 
band finale, when 300 young musicians 
joined to play well known and stirring 
marches under the baton of Dr. Arthur 
Berdahl of the Department of Music at 
Fresno State College. 

Part of the proceeds were used for a 
dental clinic and the remainder will be 
used to purchase glasses. The event was 
under the chairmanship of Kiwanian 
Elwyn Schwartz. 


SARNIA, ONT., KIWANIANS 
BECOME NEWSBOYS 

Sarnia has recently concluded a very 
successful drive in aid of the Queen’s 
Canadian Fund for Air Raid Victims, 
which netted $1300. 

The money was made by selling the 
annual “Builder,” a full sized four page 
newspaper. Kiwanians in business paid 
for the entire cost of production and all 


following 
the Band-jo-ree sponsored by Kingsburg, California, for their Underprivileged Child Fund. 


G. Schropfer (extreme right), 








International 


(left) 


Convention 


President Charles S$. Donley 
enroute to Pacific-Northwest District 
stopped to attend inter-club meeting at Kalispell, 
Montana and enjoy tour through Glacier National 
Park with District Governor Louis O. 


Brockman. 
other expenses so that money taken in on 
the street sale was put into the Queen’s 
Fund. 

Kiwanians and their ladies conducted 
the sale from house to house and on the 
street all 


with an avalanche of pennies, nickels, 


day. They were swamped 
dimes, quarters and money of other de- 
nominations. 

The members not only paid the ex- 
penses but many of them gave personal 
donations and spent hours of their time 
going from house to house and standing 


on corners to help raise the money. 


SYDNEY, N. S., 
HAVE CONTEST 

A wonderful showing was registered 
Hitler” contest, 
held recently at Sydney, when a total of 


in the children’s ‘‘Pot 


648'4 pounds of aluminum were con 
tributed by the boys and girls. 

More 300 
aluminum, the 
counted for 9314 pounds, working alone, 


than children brought 


and winner, who ac- 


was awarded a wrist watch. 








Kiwanians and Legionnaires in charge of the Armistice Day celebration held last year by Thomasville, 


Georgia. 
RERAL MINDED for work among the underprivileged 
AT CHILLICOTHE, OHIO children. C. W. Link of the general 
One of the finest of gestures toward committee reported that $500 will be 
urban relations was that of the ysed to aid underprivileged children 


1 


(hillicothe club, when they had as guests 
members of the 4-H Steer Club and their 
father The meeting was a preliminary 


for the 4-H boys and girls, as they will 
lace the steers which they have raised 
on exhibition at the South Rose Street 


tockvards. Raiser of the winning ani 


mal will receive a trip to the Interna 
tional Livestock Exposition at Chicago. 


\griculture has always had the coop 


eration of Chillicothe, but to bring un 
derstanding it requires cooperative 
etlort uch as the 4-H Steer Club 
which has grown to a membership of 40. 


SUPERIOR, WIS.., 
iS A FRIEND IN NEED 


4 


\ minstrel show, sponsored jointly by 
the members of the Kiwanis and Rotary 
Clubs at Superior recently realized a 
profit of $1297.92, which will be used 


Ring Out The Old 
Ring in The New 


Bpanhsqiving is Caw 


through the Boy Scouts, $250 through 


the Girl Scouts and $250 through the 





The St. Paul, Minnesota, club recently celebrated its 25th Anniversary which was a 


| 
e 


* 


S 
F 3 ae 





Following the President's example in changing dates, Nashville, Tennessee, decided to change the date 


of Christmas. 
attendance. Here is Santa and Blitzkreig. 


Army lassie; 


President Carr Payne; Secretary James Skinner; Lewis Mullens and 


On a hot August day they held their annual Christmas party which brought out a full 
In the background, A. C. McManus; Reber Boult; Salvation 


International Trustee 


E. B. Stahiman, Jr. 
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Camp Fire Girls. The balance will be 
held by the committee as an emergency 
fund to carry on any type of work that 
is believed to be necessary among the 


underprivileged. 


FULLERTON, CALIF., 
GOOD SPORTS 

A special train of fourteen cars and 
two locomotives was required to convey 
nearly 1000 children and adults from 
the 


Diego recently. 


world-famous zoo at 
The 
chartered by the club and reduced rates 
were the 
There were 221 adults and 733 children 


Fullerton to 


San train was 


obtained for excursionists. 

One hundred and eighty of the chil- 
dren were underprivileged and many of 
them never before had been aboard a 
train or seen animals such as are kept 
in zoos. 

The trip covered 100 miles each way. 
Arriving at San Diego, special street 
cars were ready to take the crowd to 


very successful affair. 


the zoo, where a minimum admission 


had been arranged. Kiwanis signs led 
the throng to various points of interest. 
Before the tour of the grounds started, 
the entire assemblage gathered at the 
bowl, where sea lions and a Himalayan 
bear cub put on a half hour special per- 
formance. 

Most of the excursionists took their 
lunches. On the return trip the Boy 
Scout Troop, sponsored by the club, 
sold 


being 


ice cream and sandwiches, there 
1000 and 1200 


cream cones disposed of. Kiwanians 


sandwiches ice 
acted as chaperons throughout the trip, 
which had been arranged by Kiwanian 
Robert W. Finch. 
GOOD HOUSEWIVES FOR 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 

One of the outstanding meetings of 
the Bellingham club during every vear 
is the entertaining of the 4-H Club 
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which wins the annual county contest. 

The Amateur Chefs Club of Marietta, 
composed of twelve girls of high school 
age, were the guests upon this occasion. 
Extension Service of the County 
this 


club as having made the best record 


The 


Agriculture Department judged 
| 


during the vear. A silver cup was pre- 
held until the next 
The 


the donor of the cup and the sponsor of 


sented and will be 


annual contest. Kiwanis Club is 
the contest. 
The songs, music and talks given by 
the girls were much enjoyed by the 
One 


Luncheon” 


members. miss gave a 


“Model The 


meeting closed with the distribution of 


young 
demonstration. 


angel food cake baked by the girls as 
proof that they are becoming qualified 
to assume their positions as the house- 


wives of ton rrow, 





This happy group of Kiwanians greeted 


International 
Toronto, Ontario, when he stopped on his way to the Western Canada District Convention. 





This charming 4-H Club receives loving cup from Bellingham, Washington, for having the best record 
during the year. 


HMAPPY BIRTHDAY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

It was quite a celebration the Syra 
cuse club had recently on the occasion 
of its 25th birthday. 


One of the features was the presenta 


station in 


President Charles S. Donley at the 


Left to 


right: Past International Trustee Isaac McNabb; Kiwanians James Scruton; S. B. Trainer; Mayor Fred J. 

Conboy; International President Donley; Past International Vice President Fred P. Higgins; William Bell, 

West Toronto; President Edward Cross; George Paton; District Secretary William R. Cockburn; Charles 
Byford. 


BAY VIEW, MILWAUKEE, WIS... 
GIVES ADVICE 

Acting upon belief that men engaged 
in business, industry, and the profes 


sions will eventually relinquish their 
tasks and responsibilities to vouth, the 
Bay View club, through its Committee 
on Vocational Guidance has planned a 
program to help counsel Bay View boys. 
Kiwanian Walter Carroll, school prin- 
cipal, is in charge. 

Any boy graduating or leaving school 
who is undecided about his field ot 
work and wishing additional information 
from men now successtully engaged in 
that field may request an interview with 
a Kiwanian. The chairman will select 
a qualified member for the conference 
and an interview will be arranged. 
various trades and 


Among the pro- 


fessions represented are insurance, ad- 
vertising, postal service, building and 
loan finance, jewelry manufacturing, air 
conditioning, typewriter manutacturing 


and repair, and the building trades. 


tion to S. Howard Delaney, a founder 


of the club and former secretary, of an 
award for perfect attendance through 
the 25 years. 


\nother 


reading of the 


feature was 





At a joint meeting of the Franklin and Columbia, Tennessee, clubs. 


first secretarv. by 


the first secretary, Herbert W. Osborn. 


annual report of the 


There was a display of some of the 


bookplates in the collection of Charles 
P. Morse and a description by Mr. 
Morse of some of the plates he owns. 
Among them were those of kings and 
queens, presidents of the United States 


and many famous personages, as well as 
some bookplates owned by Syracuse men 


and women 


DREAM COMES TRUE 


AT LONGVIEW, TEX. 

A project that has long been the dream 
of the Longview club became a reality 
when the opening game of the softball 
league at the Kiwanis Softball Park was 
plaved. 

In 1940, Secretary Les Sigmund sug- 
gested that the club adopt as one of its 
projects the establishment of a lighted 


softball park. During the summer a 


campaign was conducted to raise funds 


for this purpose and shortly after the 
lights and field were completed and 
dedicated in an appropriate ceremony. 
The organization of league play wa 
deferred until this vear, ind after much 





al 


In the front row, left to right: 


President G. Everett Redd, Columbia; Lieutenant Governor Lloyd Easterling, Clarksville; W. O. Wither- 
spoon, Columbia; International Trustee E. B. Stahiman, Jr., Nashville; President W. A. Hunter, Franklin. 
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k an eight-team league was formed, 
ting of teams sponsored by com 

é firms in the city and surrounding 
ci unities. 

Operation of the park is under the 
direction of the club and bleachers have 
been built. The Underprivileged Child 
Committee operates the soft drink con 
cession and each member is given an 
opportunity to work at the park. 


CHAGRIN FALLS, ONTO, 
High FLIERS 


The Chagrin Falls club has been 
1p ! t local Non-College Civilian 
Pilot ra l Program Recently 
fourteen boys and two girls were given 
thei t tests for their private licenses 
bv the ¢ 1 Aeronautics Inspectors from 


the ( le eland Airport. 


This club activity ha helped to put the 
Chagrin Falls Airport on a paving basis 
to the extent that many improvements 


build 


sixteen more local 


have been made in the field and 


- are now 


private pilots to stimulate private flying, 


from lich number several are eligible 
for military flight training. Seven 
hundred dollars was also given to the 
local School Board for operating the 


(Ground School portion of the program 


in which 80 students competed for the 


free flight scholarships which were 
warded, The Horn Flying School is 
the flying contractor and they are recei\ 


ing $5200 for the use of their ships and 


instructors. 

Phe committee is in charge of Kiwan- 
ian John Stroud assisted by Kiwan 
ans Robert White, D. C. Stem and 


Robert Stern, Jr. 


DANVILLE, ILL.. 
FOR SPORT 


Danville ha completed a recreation 


center designed for use by neighbor- 
hood children. It will also be used by 
the club tor intra-club softball games, 
picnics, etc., and will be offered for use 
to other Danville service clubs. 


Kiwanians have been applying rakes, 


hammers and other tools in the forma 
tio a softball field with backstops 
ind other equipment and also plan to put 
in p c tables, chairs and many other 
nec rv tacilitie 

IN ITS OTH WEAR 


AT ANACORTES, WASH. 
The Anacortes club is rounding out 
Key 


service is at 


year of sponsoring its 
Club Its objective of 
tained by such activities as policing the 
grounds at football games, ushering at 


presenting a play to 


public functions, 
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Successful Key Club, sponsored by Anocortes, Washington, for ninth year. 


the high school student body, assisting 
civic organizations in ticket drives, dec- 
orating the auditorium for the Christmas 
Music Festival and in many other ways. 


Each year graduating members sug- 





One of the successful pilots of Non-College Civilian 
Pilots Training program sponsored by Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio. 


gest two candidates to the club. The 
list is examined by a Key Club Com- 


mittee, the High School Principal and 





The Johnson City, New York, 


the Kiwanis Club. The membership is 


ie) 


kept at about 22 members. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C., 
MAKE FRIENDS 

Hendersonville made friends with 51 
soldiers from Camp Croft, infantry re- 
placement training center near Spartan 
burg. 

Selected by lot, one from each bat- 
talion of the Seventh Infantry training 
group, the men arrived by bus and spent 
the day in Hendersonville homes, at 
Laurel Park Beach and at the Jump-off 
recreation center, where a picnic sup- 
per closed the day’s outing. 

They repeatedly expressed their ap- 
preciation to their hosts and at the 
conclusion of the picnic one of the vis- 
itors said to the assembled group of 
civilians : 

“We shall always remember Hender- 
sonville and we want you to know your 


hospitality has done much to relieve the 


routine of camp life.” 





club's patrol boys were outfitted with raincoats, boots, hats and belts. 
Kiwanians left to right are: Floyd Belknap; Niles Hagstrom; Superintendent of Schools Howard Eccleston; 
Joseph P. Hester; Marcus Winfield and Carl Boyd. 
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MODEL DAY NURSERY 


PROJECT of which the Plain- 
view, Texas, club is justly proud 
is the co-sponsoring of the Day 

Nursery School. 

The school 1937 by 
the Junior Service League of Plainview 
with the cooperation of the W.P.A. and 


was founded in 


Plainview School Board. The young 
women of the League managed the 
school alone with brilliant success for 


over two vears during which time the 
enrollment developed from eight children 
to fifty-two. 


increased, 


As the school enlarged, 
the W.P.A. 


decreased, and the League required help. 


expenses grants 
The club was casting about at this time 
for a worthy project and so joined with 
the League, the City and County, to take 
the financial burden that the 


school had become. Since 1939 the club 


care of 


has been quite active in the promotion ot 
this worthwhile project. 

The club contributes a certain amount 
of money each month, This money is 
used in purchasing food and paying the 
other necessary expenses of operating 


such a school. In addition to this the 


Underprivileged Child Committee fur- 





Top: The nurse is looking over one of her charges. 
Right: After noon meal the children spend two hours sleeping on cots. 


telling time." 


nishes glasses, provides for tonsilecto- 
mies, and toys and playground equip- 
ment. The committee which has charge 
of Kiwanis interest in the Day Nursery 
makes a report to the club on the prog- 
ress of the activity. 

In brief, the school is set up as fol- 
lows: Children between the ages otf two 


and five vears of families who come 


within a certain financial range, or who 
are on relief, are eligible to attend. The 
day's program begins at 9 A.M.,at which 
time the instructors teach the youngsters 
to brush their teeth and wash their face 
and hands. Then they are dressed in 
uniforms furnished by the school. — It 
the children have not had breakfast at 
home they are fed. They have a period 
of supervised play outdoors, following 
which they are given fruit juice and cod 
liver oil. Then a “quiet hour” during 
which time they have story telling while 
resting on individual rugs. After wash- 
ing their faces and hands at noon, they 
go to the dining room where, tollowing 
are fed a_ well-balanced 


prayer, they 


meal, and there they are taught correct 








Left: Children resting on individual rugs at ‘'story 


table manners. 
children spend two hours sleeping on 
cots and during this time the supervisors 


stay with them in order that no child 


becomes frightened or restless. 


this rest period the children are again 
food, 


elven such as milk and cookies. 


They are then dressed in their own 


clothes and sent home. 


Following the meal the 


After 


The health of the children is checked 


by local physicians at the weekly clinics. 


Corrective measures recommended by 


the physicians are carried out by the 

club or the Junior Service League. 
Vhrough the cooperation ot the co 

sponsors, the Day Nursery Sehool has 


developed into one of the finest and best 


organized in the State ot Texas he 


Day Nursery 


pech ap- 


Supervisor has 


pointed District) Supervisor of Day 
Nursery Schools. The Plainview Day 
Nursery is being used as a model for 


the founding ot similar schools in other 
sections of the state. 

The Dav 
Nursery by various projects, such as the 


Helen 


shows put on by the members and other 


club raises money for the 


recent appearance ot Keller, 


enterprises. The club has completed a 


spacious new fenced playground adjoin- 


ing the nursery center, equipped with 


swings, see-saws, slides, sand pits, play 


houses, ete., for the fittv-two registered 


children. 

The club has developed a Key Club 
and is also sponsoring Boys and Girls 
Youth Forums for the older 


groups. 








for a meal. 


"Washing up" in preparation 
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ONTAREO-QOU ERBEC-MARITIME 
DISTRICT CONVENTION 


the list with a total registra- 


tio " : thre rgest in the history ot 
{ Ontat uebec-Maritime District 
Conventio1 Montreal won premier at 
te nce place at the Twenty-Third 

Convention held September 21, 





inning to the close of the 
fine spirit of comradeship 
p prevailed Phe host club 
the general chairmanship of Tom 
Ha | planned n ienificently for the 
rece 1 their guest 
The religious musicale Sunday eve 
ning, Immediate Past Governor Walte1 
Zeller presiding, was featured by the — Kjwanians of Division X enjoyed an inter-club meeting at Austin, Texas. Left to right: H. A. Brockway, 
addresses of Governor John M. Burden, — Taylor; Mrs. Bockway; Past Governor Joseph Naylor; Mrs. Mabray; President M. Gregory, Austin; District 
| . \l r 1] Governor Fred Thompson, Pampa; Mrs. Gregory; Lieutenant Governor Thomas C. Mabray. 
<: 1} rank OS. A\loriey and excellent 


} } l renditiar ly, : le 
= ve renditions by Montreal talent. day morning with Governor Burden pre Reports announced that Ontario-Quebec- 
e convention went into action Mon siding. The Committee on Achievement Maritime had joined the one hundred 
percenters, every club in the district 
having submitted a report. The clubs 
securing first place were: (Gold) Mont- 
real—(Silver) Granby—(Blue) Sault 
St. Marie—(White) St. Stephen. 

Following an address by Dr. John P. 

Day, professor of Economics at McGill 
University, the convention welcomed In- 
ternational Vice President Charles B. 
Holman. Premier Godbut of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec absent through illness, 
sent a very forceful message which was 
presented by a member of his cabinet, 
Hon. A. J. Mathewson. The Premier 
thanked Kiwanis for the numerous serv- 
ices rendered to the various communities 
together with its efforts to develop na- 


: j ; 
I tional unity. 





The school boy patro! sponsored by the Monticello, Florida, club. At the afternoon session Lieutenant 
Governor W. Harold Male’s panel dis- 
cussion in conjunction with the other 
five lieutenant governors was ably con- 
ducted and brought forth a wealth of 
vital and timely information. W. R. 
Willard, chairman of the Auxiliary War 
Services Committee ably portrayed the 
splendid accomplishments of the year. 

Everyone attended the Governor’s 
banquet and ball Monday night with its 
wealth of music and fellowship. Ap- 
propriate presentations were made _ to 
Governor Burden and District Secre- 
tary William Cockburn. 

Past Governor Jesse Bigelow, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, spoke at the Tuesday 
morning session and enunciated a policy 
of practical cooperation between east and 
west which received hearty endorsation. 





ee ae celled . een 
Wendel! L. Willkie, Republican presidential nominee in 1940, returned to Elwood, Indiana, his ‘home President Albert De schamps, St. Law- 


town'’ and was guest of honor of the Kiwanis Club, of which he is an honorary member. Left to right: rence, presided at the Tuesday luncheon 
Past District Governor Marshall D. Abrams, Greencastle; District Governor Roy Ruckman, Nappanee; 


international Vice President Charles Holman, West End, St. Louis; Mrs. Holman; President B. Arkin; A : Z 
Mrs. Willkie: Wendell L. Willkie. the convention was delivered by Capt. 


at which one of the finest addresses of 
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Douglas, Wyo.— Kiwanians 


erated with school authorities to establish 


coop 


a National Defense Training School for 
eight weeks; started a campaign to in 
duce the county to purchase a private 
hospital; raised a mess fund for a local 
Boy Scout Troop. 


Grand Junction, Colo.—In sponsor- 
ing Rubinoff and his violin and Solis, 
internationally famous pianist recently, 
the Grand Junction club made it possible 


for a whole community, including 1,400 





school children, to hear the famous art- 


ists. Proceeds were for the underprivi- 


blind 


woman in the starting of a new magazine business. 


Burlington, North Carolina, club aided this 


leged children and to assist the Young 
America League. 
the Rev. T. W. Jones, Overseas Super- 
visor, Y.M.C.A. 
Orillia, Ontario, was 
1942 Convention City. 
The officers for 1942 are: 
H. Hulse, Ottawa; 
Governors, Division I, William O. Lang- 
W. 
Division III, 
Chatham: Di 
vision IV, G. C. Barrager, Belleville; 
Division V, C. Douglas Taylor, Mont- 
real; Division VI, G. H. I. Cockburn, 
St. Stephen; Division VII, George Wil- 


sca see 


ia —_ eee 


KIWANIS 


named as 


Governor, 
Charles Lieutenant 


don, Timmins; Division II, Leo 


Bradt, St: 


Henry FE. 


Catharines ; 


Grosch, K.C 


son, Truro. 
BURLINGTON, N. C.. 
SHARE WITH OTHERS 

As a result of a Kiwanis club’s gen 
erosity and the policy of the State Blind 
Commission in looking after its alumni, 
a new business has entered the ranks of 
Burlington’s retail circles and appears 
headed for success. 
The 


vear old Mrs. Paul Sharpe, blind since 


operator of the business is 34 
birth, whose magazine and confectionery 
stand is located in an important corner 
of the local postofice, where Burling- 
ton’s thousands pass each day in order 
to satisfy their curiosity in “what the 
mail has brought.” 

Residing in Burlington since the first 
Mrs. 


business with a stock of goods purchased 


ot the year, Sharpe opened her 
by the local Kiwanis club, with mag- 
azine racks furnished by the State Blind 
Commission, whose school she attended 


for 11 vears before graduating in 1929, 


Quitman & Brooks County, Ga.— 
The club holds a meeting once a month 
in the rural community ; organizes min 
strel show to be given during the vear 
for benefit of underprivileged children 
and hospital fund. Active in vocational 
euidance and defense training for young 


boys and girls. 





It is cod-liver oil time at school and it is supplied by the Santa Cruz, California, club. 
Past President Len C. Rausch (left); Allan Pederson, chairman Underprivileged Child Committee; and 
the school nurse. 
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Orono, Me.—.A delegati 


club accompanied Lieutenant 


mn trom the 
(;overnor 
Bruns- 


AT 
NOW 


John Turner to St. Stephen, 
300 celebrate 
Will Week. 
The St. Stephen club returned the visit 
Past 


wick, which is miles, to 


United States-Canada Good 
and President 


brought Harry 


Groom as guest speaker. The meeting 
was followed by a social at the home of 


President John Needham. 


Laconia, N.H.—The club sponsored 
a broadcast from the radio station on 
Your 


the club doing the script reading and 


“Save Lite’ with members of 


producing the sound etfects. 





The Tallahassee, Florida, club had a booth at the County Fairgrounds, proceeds of which were for 
the Underprivileged Child Fund. 


Aw 


Immediate 
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1) | ( | Holloway, a member at 
}) 1 ¢ is been given an honor 
al embership in the American 
Ost ociation “for long and 
( ervice in the protession.” 
in Hollowavy’s met bership in the 

i thot ite 1 1904 
le nd W. Starr, a member at 
(sral Ray Michigan has been ap 
nted justice of the Michigan Supreme 
Court. Kiwanian Starr will retain his 
membership in the Grand Rapids club 
f the present although his duties are 


Kiwanian William Schumacher, a 
former lieutenant governor and _ past 
president of the Southside St. Louis, 


Missouri, club, elected a member 
ot the St 
has also been appointed to the board of 
trustee rf National 
Home of the Junior Order United Amer- 


at Tiffin, Ohio. 


Was 


Louis board of education. He 


the Orphans’ 


ican Mechanics, 


Arthur T. Salt 


Utah, has been chosen presi 


Kiwanian Burton, 
Lake City, 
dent of the Utah Motor Transport Asso- 
ciation; B. R. Parkinson has been re- 
elected secretary and Paul H. Ray has 
been voted a membership on the execu- 
tive committee of the Salt Lake County 
Bar As 


elected 


sociation: C. Gordon Adams was 


president of the First Unitarian 


Society Layvmen’s League. 





Walter M 


Booth. 


Calitornia, club, has been ap 


secretary of the 
Downey, 
member of the National Rivers 
Harbors 
1.4 The next meeting of this commit- 
tee will be held in November at Miami, 
Florida. 


pointed 


and Congress, Washington, 


Florida, 


Lerov E 


that 
Diggans has 


Delray Beach, 


Past 


reports 
President 
been named chairman, Past President C. 
Y. Bird, \. Hub 
bard, treasurer, of the local unit of the 
U. S. O.: Kiwanian E. H. Scott 


elected 


vice chairman, and H. 


has 


been 


mavor. 


Paul E. Twitty, immediate past presi- 
dent of the West 
club, Raymond C 


Palm Beach, Florida, 
Alley, a member of 
Stumpf, 


chairman, 


the same club, and Edward F. 


secretary, have been elected 
vice chairman, and secretary, respective- 
lv, of the Palm Beach County Defense 
Council; Kiwanian L. R. Baker is chair- 
man of the Palm Beach County U. S. O. 
and just closed a successful drive for 
funds; Kiwanian John R. Beacham was 
elected president of the senate at the 


session of the legislature this vear. 


Congratulations to Kiwanian E. P. 
“Perey” Withrow, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
on his election as president of the West- 
Insurance Underwriters’ 


ern Canada 


\ssociation. 


Kiwanian Damian P. Ducy of Pueblo, 
Colorado, has been chosen president of 
the Pueblo Chamber of Commerce: Dr. 
C. N. Caldwell, immediate past president, 
has again been called into service for the 
navy with the rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander. 

Dr. E. E. Berg of the Astoria, Oregon, 
club has been elected president of the 


Oregon Health Officers Association. 


Allyn the 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, club, was elected 


Kiwanian J. Taylor of 
president of the Junior Chambers of 
Canada at the National Conference held 
Kiwanian H. D. Kitchen 
has been elected president of the Mani- 

Medical 
T. Thor- 


son, K.C., is a member of the Dominion 


in Winnipeg: 


toba Division of the Canadian 
Association; and Kiwanian J. 


Cabinet as chairman of the Special War 


Services Committee. 


Dr. S. Franklin Stapleton of the 
Americus, Georgia, club, has been elected 
to the presidency of the Georgia State 


Veterinary Association. 


Frank H. Foy, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor and a past president of the Quincy, 
Massachusetts, club, has been elected 
president of the Quincy Merchants As- 
sociation, including all merchants in the 


city. 


Carl R. Woodward, secretary of Rut- 


gers University and a member of the 


New Brunswick, New Jersey, club, has 
been appointed president of the Rhode 
Island State College at Kingston, Rhode 


Island, 


Charles O. Stokes of the Ozark, Ala- 
bama, club, has been notified of his elec- 
tion to the Farm Credit Board of New 
Orleans. His election gives recognition 
of his splendid service to the field units 


of the Farm Credit Administration. 





Secretary Leonard L. Harding ot the 
Milford, Ohio, club, was honored at a 
recent meeting of the Milford club when 
a beautiful plaque was presented to him 
by a representative of the insurance 
company for which he has worked for 
forty years, a period longer than that 
of any other agent in the state. 


Halsey I. Spence, city magistrate and 
Kiwanian at Fullerton, California, has 
been elected president of the Judges As- 
sociation of Orange County. 


Arch Nichols, past president of the 
Visalia, California, club, was honored at 
the annual convention of the California 
Advertising Managers’ Association held 
at Santa Cruz. 
paper, the Visalia Times-Delta, Kiwan- 


On behalf of his news- 


ian Nichols accepted a gold cup award 
for first place for a local advertising 
campaign submitted in competition with 
other newspapers of California with cir- 
culations under five thousand. 

Glenn V. 


Kansas, 


has been advised of his election to the 


Lieutenant Governor 


Banker, a member at Russell, 
board of trustees of the Children’s Home 
and Service League. 


Kiwanian John William Harrelson of 
North 


awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 


Raleigh, Carolina, has been 
of Laws by Wake Forest College and 
has also been appointed chairman of the 
North National 


Defense; Kiwanian Joe S. Correll has 


Carolina Council for 
been appointed a member of the Raleigh 
Civil Service Commission; L. Y. Ballen- 
tine was appointed a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture; and Kiwanian 
John T. 


president of the North Carolina State 


Richardson has been elected 


Life Underwriters’ Association. 
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THE QUES 





T 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 





to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 








Q. Does the mailing of The Kiwanis 
Magazine stop when a member is trans- 
ferred to Military Service Membership? 
Club Secretary. 


A. No. 


tary will keep the General Office in- 


Providing the club secre- 


formed by letter and not delay prompt 
delivery by depending upon the Ofh- 
cial Monthly Report the magazine will 
be forwarded regularly and at no cost 
to the club. The manner of billing 
will be the same as applied to Inter- 
national dues. 
x x 


Q. Is it the intention of the General 
Office and the district office that we 
should cancel or remit club dues for the 
time that military service centinues for 
our two members? Perhaps it is inferred 
that each club will do so of its own ac- 
cord or perhaps you think that an op- 
tional matter with each club. We would 
like to be in line with whatever policy 
is thought advisable for all clubs.—(Sec- 
retary) 


A. 


to whether it wants to collect club dues 


It is entirely up to the club as 


from military service members but we 
do not know of any club that is doing 
this. The clubs are extending the same 
to 


and 


of remitting dues these 
the 


national have done. 


courtesies 
members as district Inter- 
However, there has 
been no International ruling. 

* 

Q. Who attends the meeting of the In- 
ternational Council and are those meet- 
ings always held in Chicago ?—(Lieuten- 
ant Governor) 

A. The International 
tended by the District 
the International Officers and ‘Trustees, 
the Past 


by invitation the chairmen of the Inter- 


at- 


Governors-elect, 


Council is 


International Presidents and 
national committees, regular and special. 
Two meetings of the Council are held 
the late fall—this 
vear Nov. 5 to 8—and one on the Mon- 


each year; one in 


day of the International convention at 


the International convention city. For 


financial 


inspirational, informational, 
and geographical reasons the late fall 
meeting is held in Chicago. 

Q. Are Roe Fulkerson’s writings avail- 
able in book or pamphlet form? 

A. No 
made for such publication. It is possi- 
to 


arrangements have’ been 


ble generally supply magazines, 
particularly during recent years, con- 
taining any desired Personal Page or 


convention address. 








Q. Our club has two military members, 
and we took advantage of accepting two 
additional men to fill their classifications. 
We have found out that one of our mili- 
tary members will shortly return and we 
are concerned about restoring his classi- 
fication without embarrassment to the 
member who took his place as an active 
member with the same _ classification. 
What shall we do about it? (Secretary) 


A. This problem was recently con- 


sidered by the International Board, 
resulting in revision of paragraph 2 
of the previous rule regarding the 


question of classification involving 


military membership. The procedure 
is as tollows: 
l. “Military Service Members” are 


not to be continued in the classifica- 


tions they held as active members. 


Clubs are to have the privilege of 
adding new members in the classifi- 
cations formerly held) by ‘Military 


Service Members” in order to maintain 
the personnel strength of the clubs. 

2. Upon the return of the “Mili- 
the Board 
shall 
whether the member accepted in the 


shall be 


made a reserve member or whether he 


tary Service Member,” of 


Directors of the club decide 


interim of military service 
shall continue to be carried as an addi- 
tional active member in the classifica 
tion until such time as the classifica- 
tion situation can be adjusted to con- 


form with the By-Laws. 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 18-24 
* 
U.S.-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 26-May 2 
* 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
14-18 
* 


June 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 28-July 4 
* 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 


(For United States Clubs) 
September 13-19 











The ducks are heading south, stopping off enroute 
to the feeding grounds of the semi-tropical coun- 


tries at whatever spots find food and rest. 
This remarkable photograph, the 


of H. Armstrong Roberts, shows a mallard winging 


they 
from collection 
his way from a marsh where he has paused during 
the wild fields 
and breeding grounds to the preserves of the far 


two-way flight from northern rice 
south. 
ing 

accorded 


Many ducks never reach the southern feed- 
grounds but has 
them to 
admitted 
has 


federal protection been 
where it is 
that the threat of virtual 
passed. The flight the 
spring is undisturbed, there being no legal spring 


shooting 


an extent pretty 
generally 
extinction north in 


seasons, 








A Strong Navy—Guarantee 
of Freedom 
(From page 530) 


neontrovertibl Hitler began to arm 
ecret il time when, tor years, the 
itions on which he was to make war 


had been disarming Knowing the major 


laved by country in the last 


part p 


war, Hitler began to arm at a time when 


the military forces of the United States, 
both land and sea, were comparably at 
one of the lowest ebbs in our history. 


Adolf Hitler has often 


a madman, 


And although 
been called he has also been 


credited with flashes of genius—history 


is full of instances in which the two 
have been tound together. Certain it 1s 
that the Nazi leader knew what was 


happening in the rest of the world, and 


he must have found it much to his liking. 


hus it is that we will have to pay 


much more for a strong navy than if we 


had not waited until a strong navy 
became absolutely necessary to our 
existence. It is true, of course, that we 
have always waited in the past. Our 
nation has a long record as a peaceful 
democracy, and we have never been 
ready for any war in which we have 
hee torced to take part 


But the technique of modern warfare 


has changed so drastically that the time 
may shortly come when, if we wait—it 
will be too late. Blitzkrieg does not 


wait for preparation: there is no throw- 


ing down of the gage and waiting for 


the challenge to be accepted. Blitzkrieg 
warfare thrives and grows strong when 
which is weak, un- 


opposed to a torce 


prepared or disorganized. This can best 
be proved by a call of the roll of the 
roll-eall 


case ot 


countries of Europe, a which 


would be answered in the most 


European countries by a military over- 


seer with a German accent 


Phere is one way, however, in which 


we can alwavs be assured ot time to 


prepare. That is a strong permanent 


navy, ready to defend our shores against 


1 
| 
| 


until we are ready to meet 


ait Comel 
on grounds otf our own choosing. 

\ strong permanent navy means that 
we must adopt a long-range building 
program that will add new units to our 
fleets as older units become obsolete or 


over-age. This would eliminate frenzied 


building spurts, and would become a 
steadying factor in our national economy 
rather than otherwise. It has been often 
said before, but it is still true that the 
United Navy 


as well as good ships. 


States builds good men, 


Men trained tor 
a trade in our Navy always make more 


useful citizens when they return to 


civilian life, and men once thoroughly 
trained by the Navy are always ready 
in an emergency. Thus our Navy would 
always have a large pool of trained 


personnel in times when young men 


who might ordinarily prefer the Navy 
are being drafted into the Army. 
More important, this country will not 
have to fear invasion if a potential enemy 
knows without question that his forces 
sea before he can 


will be routed at 


reach our shores. Our admirals have 


always said that our defense does not 
begin at our coastlines but at the coast- 
that 


may be. No statement is truer, and our 


lines of our enemies, wherever 
two-ocean Navy is now being planned 
and built with that dictum paramount. 
Our two-ocean navy is being built to 
protect this country from invasion or 
threat of invasion no matter from what 
direction it might come. This means 
that we must have the best in ships, in 
bases, in planes, and in men. 


When 


—as end it someday will—we must all 


this present crisis has ended 
do our part to see that it 1s never re- 
That that 
must forever maintain a standing army 
With 


such a standing army we would indeed 


peated. does not mean we 


of trom two to six million men. 


run the risk of becoming a_ military 
nation, with all its concomitant poten- 
tialities for national disaster. 

But, as was pointed out in a recent 
magazine article, our military experts 
that a 
tained 


well-developed and main- 
of 750,000 


roughly into a naval force of 


Say 
-divided 
500,000 


navy men 


men and a naval air arm of 250,000 
men—such a navy would give us a 
defensive power equal to more than 


eight million men used as a land force. 
Navy 


capable of deteating any enemy power 
db 3 J I 


In short, if we maintain a 
or combination of enemy powers at sea, 
there is a good chance that never again 
will we have to bear the awful expense 
in money, materials and men that must 
be spent to raise and maintain an army 
ot civilian soldiers. Such a goal is not 
merely to be desired: it is worth work- 
ing for by each of us, as citizens in our 
daily lives, as members of our various 
communities, and as voters when we go 
to the polls. 

It is worth working for because it 
is a means to guarantee the continuation 
national For our 


ot our birthright. 


liberty and freedom as Americans, no 


price is too dear to pay. 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


The U.S. 0. at 
Work 
(From page 543) 

he reached a certain point in Louisiana 
to present a show, the troops had moved. 

“We have their location and will at- 
tack tomorrow night,” he reported. 

Another reported after a film showing 
that “these boys haven’t had a chance 
to get away from camp for three weeks 
and were like a bunch of kids.” Another 
reported an Army officer advising the 
troops to write home and “tell everyone 
how the U.S.O. is doing the impossible 
by bringing entertainment out to the 
the 
couldn’t go to town for shows.” 


camps in woods for those who 

For the maneuvers in the Carolinas 
which will encompass two states and de- 
ploy more than 450,000 men, the U.S.O. 
has laid complete plans. A mere survey 
30,000 


cakes of soap, 50 footballs, 100 ping pong 


of the supply stock is revealing: 


tables, 10 gross ping pong balls, 100 
shower heads, 6000 cotton blankets, 500 
decks of playing cards and even 5 dozen 
sets of Chinese checkers. 

Kiwanis has a great opportunity to be 
of assistance in cooperating with U.S.O. 
The prime need is that the men in uni- 
form realize how fully the civilian popu- 
lation appreciates the effort and sacrifice 
being made by them. A general attitude 
of friendliness toward all service men 
will go far to boost their morale. That 
is one thing that everyone can do easily. 
Kiwanis clubs have been very active al- 
ready. 

The Grand Rapids, Mich., club sent 
450 good books to soldiers at Camp 
Beauregard. The Middletown, Pa., club 
has a map service so that service men 
will know their way around town. This 
has promoted a much closer relationship 
betwen the townspeople and the service 
men. The Hempstead, N.Y., 
party to 


club gave 


a farewell local draftees and 
volunteers, presenting each with a pocket 
the New 


carton of cigarettes. 


edition of Testament and a 
U:S:0. 


Kiwanis will be 


The local representatives of 
can best indicate how 
able to enter into the fine work that the 
agencies are doing for the men in uni- 
form. And they are doing a great job. 


All in all .. 
in uniform 


. Wherever there are men 
. be they in a large city 
on turlough, in their regular camp, or 
in the midst of the backwoods on man- 
euvers, the U.S.O. The 
U.S.O. has an “army behind the Army” 
in the field. The U.S.O. is at work! 


is with them. 
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CANADA CARRIES ON! 


Speaker at Atlanta tells 
why the Dominion went to 
war, what it is doing and 
why there must be victory 


URING the past year when you 
American people were debating 
your own problems, we in Can- 
did feel that 
here as propagandists. We understood 


ada not we should come 
your democratic difficulties. We under- 
stood something of the processes of de- 
mocracy. We were quite content to let 
vou work out your own decisions in your 
own good democratic way and, in addi- 


tion to that, we felt, and I think we felt 


rightly, that in these United States 
liberty needs no lobby. 
Unfortunately, during the progress 


of your Lease-Lend Bill, certain gentle 


men in your Congress, and certain 


other gentlemen outside your Congress, 
made statements wilfully or unintention- 
ally which misrepresented the war ef- 
fort of my country and, inasmuch as 
they misrepresented conditions, now I 
hepe you will bear with me while I tell 
vou factually, objectively, and_ briefly, 
what that war effort is about. I have to 
do it by asking and attempting to answer 
three questions : 
First, why did we go to war? 
Second, how are we making war? 
Third, what does war mean to our 
lives ? 
Well, 


through 


to 


the free expression of a free 


we in Canada went war 
Parliament speaking for a free people. 
We went to war, not because we thought 
this was Britain’s war, not because we 
thought it was the United States’ 
but because we knew instinctively that it 


War, 


was our war, that this was a war for lib- 
erty, that liberty was not an abstract 
thing but a citadel that must be defended, 
and that in its defense there could be no 
such thing as regional responsibility. 

We went to war as a nation steeped 
in peace. For twenty vears we had the 
lowest per capita defense taxation of 


the We 


had practically no army. We had no 


any nation on civilized earth. 


navy. We did not have a first line bomber 


or fighter machine in our country, and 


By Grattan O'Leary 


SSOCIATE EDIT 


JITTAWA, ONTAR l 


if that indicted our wisdom, it, at least, 
did not indict our hearts. We held no 
malice against any people and we did 


not attempt to interfere with the affairs 
of any of our neighbors. 

In the last nineteen months we have 
made war as a democracy usually makes 
it in the beginning. We have made many 
mistakes. But. whereas at the beginning 
of this war we had an active army of less 
than 5,000 men, we have today 270,000 
men in our active overseas army and of 
these 70,000 are in Great Britain hold 
ing the first line. 

We have men in Iceland, men in New 
foundland, men in the West 
an army of 270,000 men translated into 


Indies, and 
terms of your population would represent 
a tully trained and equipped fighting 
3,000,000 American 


army of boys. 

We had a navy of thirteen small ships 
and 1300 men, and today, after nineteen 
navy of 200 


17.000 


months, we have a war 
and 
the 
\t- 


and 


craft, manned by officers 


that serving in 


the North 


Caribbean, 


men, and 
North 


lantic, 


navy is 
Sea, serving in 
the 


since the beginning of 


serving in 
the war it has 
transported or convoved from Eastern 
Canada some 3,000 ships carrying 35,- 
000,000 tons of war supplies to Britain 
with the loss of only one percent of the 
ships convoved. 


I said that at the beginning of the 


a bomber or 


war we had no air force, not 
a first-class fighter plane. Well, today 
we have 45,000 men in our air force. 
We have an air training plan with a cost 
to Canada alone of one billion dollars. 
It has built and is now operating sixty 
fields. 


across the Atlantic at the rate of thou- 


air It is sending trained pilots 
sands each month. 

More than 4500 of your young men 
have come into our air force. 

Now, let me tell are 
producing. We have produced 1500 
planes and we are producing them to- 


you what we 


day at the rate of 40 per week. We have 
built and are operating the largest auto- 
matic gun plant in the world today. We 
are building tanks and anti-tank guns 
and anti-aircraft guns and we are sell- 
ing barrels for anti-aircraft guns to the 
United States. We the 


have largest 


chemical and explosive plant in_ the 
British Empire. We have built and de 
livered over 90 war craft of all kinds, 


Corvettes, mine sweepers, and so forth. 
We are We 
built 100.000 


now building cargo ships 


have and have delivered 
mechanical transport vehicles and many 
of those vehicles are being used in the 
movements in Egypt and in Libya. 

We have 


350.000 of our 


1 
} 
1 


uit over 2,000 war plants 


employing people in war 


industry, and we are producing prac 
tically every type of gun used in this 
war. 

The cost to us thus far is in the neigh 
borhood of a little over $1,500,000,000 
per vear. 


This coming year the people of Can 


ada will tax themselves $900,000,000, 
the equivalent of $11,000,000,000 for 
the United States, to finance British war 


purchases 1n our country. 


Since the beginning of the war, 


British purchases in Canada have been 


financed 


in two wavs. We repatriated 
Canadian securities on record to help 
finance them and now we are paving the 
bills ourselves and saving to her, “You 
can settle with us, if vou care to, when 
the war is over,” and I may say we do 
not expect it and doubt if we ever ask 
for it. 

It has been said in this country in 
certain quarters that we are taking war 
supplies from the United States under 
the Lease-Lend Bill for our own war 
effort. That is not true. We are elad to 


take, we are grateful to the American 
people for giving us war supplies for 
Britain under the Lease-Lenc Act, but 
in that category 
For 


for our own war. ettort, 


tor everything we get 


we act as Britain’s agent. every- 


thing we buy 


we pay in American dollars. 
When I ask you to translate our war 


effort into terms of your national in- 


come, in the terms of your population, 


just remember these figures: That. it 
would mean to begin with a United 
States Army of 3,000,000 men fully 


trained and equipped. It would mean a 
United States Army in the United States 
a million men. It would 


its 


today of nearly 
mean a United States expenditure on 


(Turn 


a > 
fo page 309) 
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“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
. 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
mee, AIR-CONDITIONED 


ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 














CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 


. r 
“UUM, ay ~—/s« HOTEL 
‘Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco’ etetanlaiaans 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges | 


and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 


from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from$4.00 | Minneapolis 


New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


PRARAAAAA AAR AAAAAAAWY 











HEADQUARTERS 1940 


| INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION | Where KIWA NIS Meets 
ra IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club. 
















































EDGEWATER BEACH wore: — 
5300 Block Spend more hospitable days ... among WEST VIRGINIAN HOTEL 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels Bluefield 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO —meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. uere 
" — Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of a | 
4 200-Car GAR AGE in the on a sixteenth century French C hateau — modern in West Virginia 
building Lake Michigan equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays KIWANIS MEETS MONDAY 
: : Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in é 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis at I 2: 1 5 
luncheons every Wednesday. 














Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern TISISIIIISTISIIIIsesese csessccseessecescscccocscs 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 4 bf 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 











Hot OKLAHOMA 


\. BILTMORE 





OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sulficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 











SISee 


Hotel Palliser, Calgary—!leadquarters for Kiwanis e in A K R 0 N it’s 

Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. ¢ 
spot in Canada's evergreen play ground with year- THE MAYFLOWER 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
3 e@ in COLUMBUS it’s $ 
Canadian ORT KHote2, THE NEIL HOUSE i 





























. HOTEL Pan i Oe Vedi nis : 3 Both KIWANIS headquarters 
- VANCOUVER: The EMERSON Hotel | # ... both DEWITT OPERATED § 
- = - .. and that means modern 
3 KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS : BALTIMORE hotels with friendlier service. 
: % : Kiwanis Headquarters : 33 
= VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA = eiietereteterectrretestrererereteceeeeeeteettttttts 
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In New York—It’s . 
, HOTEL Opposite 
HOTEL MeALPIN beautiful 


Ciwanis He ; , Fairgrounds Park, 250 rooms with tub 
Kiwanis Headquarters in New York and chower from $2.00. TALLY HO GRILL— 
John J. Woelfie, Mgr. 


HOLLAND re eee ROOM— 
Broadway at 34th Street Free Parking. ST. : 
Se Te TT eT eT 









THE LINCOLN HOTEL 


Marion, Virginia 
"The center of civic and social life of 
Marion and Smyth County" 


De eT es 





Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays at 6:30 N. St. Lowis Kiwanis Club meets Wed. 12:15 








Pe eto 
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“THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, Each 
ae lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
West Virginia’s er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


room contains bath, circu- 


ROGER S. CREEL, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms from $3 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

1941 Convention Headquarters 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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On U.S. Routes 2,6 & 20 
KIWANIS CLUB meets every 
Friday at 6 ps M 
Rates: i ngle 

$4. 00 Do ible 
Dining mba: Coffee gion and 
Cocktail Bar—Free Parki ing 


—— —Raaneth 


WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Manager 
West End Club Down Town Clu 





his:' HOTEL 
PEABODY 


"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 











e Springfield, 
Mass. 
‘ Where Kiwanians Meet 
eaten’ sae Each Wednesday Noon 


modern hotel—Hospi- 
tality and Service— 
400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms 


FRED W. PEVERLEY 
General Manager and Kiwanian 
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Luncheon Every Friday 
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Our Vegetable Revolution 


(From page 547) 


usceptible to a disease known as the 
“vellows,” and not much got through 
to market. Drewes found some sports 
of this strain which appeared to be yel- 


lows-resistant and planted their seed in 
lowa, where the 


Che 
back to the Ferry-Morse breeding 


disease was then ram- 


pant which survived he 


took 


tation neat 


progeny 


Detroit and replanted in 
eed 


disease-resistance 


the spring for The line remained 


both 


three-pound heading, and thus was born 


pure for and 


a now very widely used variety. 


More recently, geneticists at Cornell 


University have discovered that the cab 
bage tendency to be odoriferous while 
cooking is an inherited characteristic, 
and have bred it out. A trial crop of 


the resultant comparatively odorless 


cabbage was grown in New York State 
last summer 

Carrots, which women shoppers in 
the Drewes survey wanted long, taper- 
ing, tender and homogeneous in color, 


have been made that way. An ultimatum 


from a major soup company forced the 


seed people to get rid of the old-time 


green core in 1929. The other improve- 


ments came in quick succession in the 
early 1930's—length, slenderness, uni- 
formity, milder taste—and finally even 
lightweight tops, to reduce shipping 
costs \ll the changes were brought 
about by eugenics—by selecting sports 


ind selfing or crossing them. 


By the same methods, radishes have 
been made smaller and firmer and given 


brighter color and shorter tops. Cucum- 


hers have been made greener and more 


cevlindrical: greener for more sales, be- 


cause women think depth of color in- 


dicates freshness; and more cylindrical 


o they'll pack closer and ship cheaper, 


hesides vielding more slices at journey’s 
end. A straightneck summer squash was 
bred by selfing a sport found in a field 
of summer crookneck. The new variety 
is popular because it fits more easily 
into the home refrigerator. 


Also the 


the home refrigerator is a midget water- 


aimed at limited space of 


melon which is being grown experi- 


mentally in Minnesota and a few states 
of the Southeast 


bigger than the fat end of a quart milk 


This melon isn’t much 


bottle. If it proves well-adapted to 
\merican growing conditions, it may 
hecome commercially important. Dr. 


Victor R. Boswell of the Department of 
Agriculture recently remarked publicly 


that he was interested in it, and was 


deluged with letters from growers and 
consumers alike, who wanted to know 
market. This 
watermelon really isn’t new at 


when it would be on the 
“new” 
all. 
Russia and China, but was only recently 
brought to the United States. 

Another Asiatic melon, imported from 


It has been grown for centuries in 


India, was crossed with good American 
varieties in time to save the Southern 
California cantaloup growers from dis 
aster in 1937. The imported vine, fresh 
the 
melon family, brought with it resistance 


from ancestral home of the entire 
to a destructive form of mildew. 

Our onion crop used to be quite a 
problem. If the thrips didn’t get it, pre- 
The 


istic shape of the stems—flat where they 


mature bolting would. character- 
hugged the stalk—provided a_ perfect 
shelter for thrips. The destructive in- 


sects were safe not only from their 


natural enemies, birds and ladybugs, but 
from sprays and torrential rains as well. 
There appeared to be absolutely no solu- 
the 
onion’s ancient birthplace, revealed a 


tion until exploration of Persia, 
variety growing with firm, completely 
from the 
The De- 


partment of Agriculture now is breeding 


round stems, which stood out 
stalk almost at right angles. 


these traits into all good American onion 
varieties. And as for the premature bolt 
ing, a variety has been developed which 
won't shoot seed stalks in any reason- 
able period of storage. 

You may not have noticed, but corn 
has been made over almost completely. 
sreeders have self-pollinated varieties 
until thev produced midget ears, and then 
crossed the inbred lines. This technique 
n tikes for great uniformity in the tex 
ture and consistency of the kernels and 
in the shape and size of the ears, which 
go back to or beyond normal measure- 
ments right after the cross. The breeders 
even have juggled the genes so that the 
ears always occur in the same positions 
on the stalks and the entire field reaches 
That’s 


portant to the country’s largest distribu- 


maturity on the same day. im- 
tors of sweet corn. 

About 1930, Harm Drewes began in- 
breeding peas for brighter greenness 
because of a personal hunch that green 
ness was somehow related to vitamin 
content. The work paid large dividends 
when the quick-freezers came along in 
the mid-1930’s and demanded only the 
brightest green pea varieties. Incident- 


ally, the Department of Agriculture now 
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is testing the relationship between depth 
of color and vitamins—and the prelim- 
inary experiments indicate a definite 
tieup. Sweet potatoes, in any event, ap- 
Vitamin A in 
proportion to their vellowness. 


pear to possess direct 

One new vegetable variety for which 
the seed breeders can’t claim credit is 
the baby lima bean. A few years ago, 


when the quick-freezers demanded a 
small lima, geneticists began racking 
their brains, thinking they had quite a 
But Cali- 


fornia Agricultural Experiment Station 


task ahead. someone at the 
remembered seeing small limas growing 
on a Hopi Indian reservation. He went 
to the chief and bought some seed. The 
strain is pure, hardy and high-yielding. 
How it was developed, not even the old- 
est Hopi remembers. 

Several improved potato varieties have 
been brought out in recent years. That 
is, the potato has been given more uni- 
form shape and more shallow eyes, to 
facilitate paring. However, the potato 
problem won’t be solved until the con- 
quest of disease which now takes 9,000,- 
000 and 12,000,000 bushels a year. 

To get resistant strains, the govern- 
ment and Cornell University have gath- 
ered more than 300 potato and related 
varieties from South America. Many of 
these varieties have the desired resist- 
ance, but they won’t cross with our 
domestic strains because they have dif- 
ferent chromosome numbers. They 
won't cross voluntarily, but they may be 
forced to by administrations of the new 
wonder drug, colchicine, which doubles 
chromosomes and permits fertile crosses 
between entirely unrelated species. 

As one government horticulturist at 
Beltsville told me: ‘““You’ve seen a good 
many chances in vegetables the past few 
years. But if we really get the hang of 
this colchicine, and start making crosses 
among different species—then you ain’t 


” 


seen nuthin’ yet. 
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Canada Carries On 


(From page 559) 


own war account and on Britain’s ac- 
count of about $28,000,000,000. And it 
would mean an air force for the United 


land, the highest personal and corpora- 


States of 450,000 men. 4 
The cost to the Canadian people is u ] ’ ] . ; 
heavy. We have, I think, next to Eng- 


DESK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


tion income taxes 1n the world. We have 


an excess profits tax that is higher than 


the British tax. We have an eight per- 
cent sales tax, and there are other taxes. 
But we are not going to whine or com- | 
plain. We realize that this war may 
mean ruin for us, but I tell you, my 
friends, there isn’t a Canadian in my 
country who would not prefer going 
down to the depthless silence of the 
dreamless dust rather than submit to the 
monstrous lie which is Adolf Hitler. 

And despite all the suffering, despite 
all the tragedy, we in Canada feel there 
is much to give us heart. I sat in my 
home last Easter and I heard a radio 
commentator say everything on the earth 
at the present time seemed to be a nega- 
tion, a negation of Christianity, a nega- 
tion of democracy, and that wasn’t true. 
The greatest, the mightiest, the truest 
fact on this earth today is in the spectacle 
of millions of men going out to fight 
and to die because they believe in what 
Easter means, because they believe in 
liberty and democracy, because if they 
had not realized it before, that justice 
and freedom and liberty and democracy 
are not abstract things but citadels to be 
defended. 

We are encouraged too by the splendor 
of the valor of the British people. In 
days gone by the sons of England stood 
on high seatfolds and languished in 
dungeons and bared their breasts to the 
spears of tyrants that men might be free 
and the sons of England are showing 
they are worthy of their sires. 

At the close of the war, Mr. Lloyd 
George said that when Germany’s army 
was defeated, her people collapsed in 
spirit because they lacked that spiritual 
resolution which belongs only to men 
who are free. So, we believe it will be 
again. They may put their trust in bombs 
and shells, they may take us through 
the years, but they will not prevail 
against a marching host of men who 
were born free, whose purpose is to 
remain free and who intend that their 
children shall be free. We stand today 
on a darkened plain swept by the smoke 
of the fighting battle, but we lift up | 
our eyes and see far off against the sky | 


the everlasting light. 


Tow! \ Low-Priced 


Posts All Ledgers... 
Writes All Statements 


See how this new, compact, low-priced 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine will 
post YOUR ledgers— YOUR customers’ 
statements—keep accounts in daily 
proved balance—and handle all of 
YOUR miscellaneous adding-subtract- 
ing work. Get the facts today. Call 


Burroughs or mail the coupon. 


<a City 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Adds debits and subtracts 
credits with equal ease 
Prints true balances 
(debit or credit) 
Prints the date with 
each posting 
Carriage tabulates 
automatically 
Has the famous Burroughs 
Short-Cut Keyboard 
. 

Many sizes and styles; 
prices on request 


3 Esk size 6861 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
f BOOKKEEPING Send me free illustrated booklet, prices and terms on 
y g FIGURING Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Machines, 
NE 
! MACH! Name___ 
, Street 
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— What about a career 
for him in Aviation? 


By Thomas G. Baguley 
Secretary, Aero Industries Technical Institute 
Past Chairman, Vocational Guidance 
Committee, Glendale (Calif.) 
Kiwanis Club 


Some fathers have sons who can hardly 
wait to ‘get into Aviation.’’ Other fathers 
have boys thoughtfully asking Dad what he 
‘thinks about Aviation.’’ Still other fathers 
are asking their sons this question, or they 


are silently wondering about it themselves. 


Each Dad demands the answers to these 
questions: What are the long-run opportu- 
in the Aviation industry? For which 
type of aeronautical 
occupation Is my son 
best suited? What 
pre paration 1s re- 
quired ? 


nite 


The opportunities 
for a profitable and 
ful lifetime 
career cannot be de- 
seribed briefly. Per- 
haps the best answer 
is that the Aviation 
industry itself is preparing for a future so 
t that it says: ‘* Young man, your future 
depends only on yourself.”’ 





Future Engineer 


Va 


This applies to ALL types of aeronautical 
oecupations~not just flight operations alone. 
There is no flying involved in the aviation 
activities which now require, and always will 
require, the most men, namely, aeronautical 
engineering, aircraft 
production, and air- 
eratt maintenance. 


Perhaps your son is 
ereative and imagina- 
tive, and therefore 
would make a good 
aireraft designer. Or 
if he is methodical and 
thorough he would 





make a good produe- 
Tioh engineer, These 


of aeronautical engi 


Learning Inspection 


and many other phases 


neering Will need many varying types oft 





men, as this division of Aviation is becoming 
more and more specialized. 
Your son may be mechanically inclined, 
xl at preeision work, or naturally capable 
in organizing and directing the work of 
thet \ireraft production needs all three 
tvin f men and 
manv other for there 
ine mired of type 
of worl naireratt 
manutacturmng 
Sodoes airline main- 
tenance needsuch men 
for the servicing, 
repair, and overhaul 
of aireraft involve 
many of the same op- 
erations as in aircraft Learning Aircraft 


Motor Overhaul 


Which division of Aviation your son 
should enter, his opportunities, and the 
training required, are questions I will be 
glad to help you answer to your satisfaction. 
Write me at Aero Industries Technical 
Institute, 5267 W. San Fernando Road, 
] as Ange ke s, ( alif. 


production. 


WOUR SON | 


fr C€OREEGE AGE. 
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‘ifty Million Dollars Talks Out Loud 


(From page 531) 


if it hadn’t killed the snake, had at least 
provided a large group of families with 
a forked stick to render it harmless. The 
“Baylor Plan” became a topic of lively 
interest at hospital meetings through- 
out the country and in the national hos- 
pital journals. It developed that a group 
of faculty members at the Baylor Uni- 
versity in Dallas, Texas, had been pay- 
ing small monthly fees into a common 
hospitalization fund, and that the uni- 
versity hospital there was accepting an 
agreed per diem rate from the fund as 
payment in full for service rendered to 
the The 
plan had been in operation for a vear or 


members and their families. 
two by the time hospitals around the 
country heard about it, and investigation 
Uni- 
versity families were relieved of worry 
the of 
they could, moreover, follow the phys- 


then revealed that it was clicking. 


about expense hospitalization ; 


ician’s recommendation immediately 
whenever hospital care was indicated, 
without delaying to consider the financial 
problems involved. Thus the hospital 
that 


er, and that from a large group of its 


found its occupancy was_ high- 
patrons it could count on immediate pay- 
ment; write-offs and collection expense, 
twin hobgoblins of hospital operation the 
country over, were just an unhappy 
memory. To complete the rosy land- 
scape, physicians were assured of best 
results when the chief resistance to hos- 
pitalization was removed, and with the 
cash demands of the hospital eliminated, 
they were noticing shorter gaps between 


“To service rendered” and “Enclosed 
find check.” 

Hospital administrators hesitated only 
to 


wasn’t a hitch in it before introducing the 


long enough make certain there 
Baylor Plan in their own communities. 
The first such plan to receive wide public 
attention was organized in Newark, New 
Jersey, in 1932. Similar to the Baylor 
fund in principle and purpose, it differed 
in one detail which probably measures 
most of the distance between the lusty 
fittvy million dollar movement group hos- 
pitalization has become and the catch- 
penny scheme it might have remained: 
membership in the Newark plan was 
available to all the emploved groups in 
the community instead of to one only, 
and all the hospitals, instead of only one, 
Credit 


com 


offered service at the group rate. 
thinking the 
munity-wide feature is difficult to 
to 
taneous development. 


for up important 


as- 


sign: it seems have been a spon- 


During the next few vears, community 
hospitalization plans made history inmost 
of the important metropolitan centers in 
the United States and Canada—in New 
York, where the “three cents a day” plan 
enrolled more than a million members 
in less than four years; in Cleveland, 
where today every other person you see 
on the street holds a membership card; 
in Detroit, where membership spread like 
the measles through the city’s vast in- 
dustrial population: and in sixty-five 
other cities where the hospital plan has 
become as much a part of local lore as 
the community chest or the high school 
band. Names of the plans usually fol- 
low one of several fixed patterns. 

3y the middle thirties, plans had be- 
come a sufficiently important feature of 
voluntary hospitals for the American 
Hospital Association to form and sup- 
port a Commission on Hospital Service 
Plans to guide the development of new 
plans, formulate standards of plan opera- 
tion, serve as a clearinghouse of sta- 
tistical 
protect the public from the promotional 


and financial information and 
schemes which by that time were offered 
under the name of group hospitalization 
wherever the legitimate plans had been 
The Commission 
lated a fourteen-point program of stand- 


introduced. formu- 
ardization for plans which is as well- 
known to hospital people as Wilson’s 
Under a “Blue 


trade-mark signifying approval 


fourteen points. 
Cross” 
by the Association, sixty-eight plans 
offer the public in their several com- 
munities assurance of genuine non-profit 
organization under democratic control 
by governing boards including adequate 
of 


and public, guarantees by participating 


representation hospitals, physicans 
hospitals that services will be delivered 


and 


members, 


in full as required by 
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sound financial condition in accordance 
with proper insurance accounting regu- 
lations by which all plans are measured 
annually for continued approval by the 
Association. 

Most of the plans also operate under 
the supervision of their state depart- 
ments of insurance, an additional assur- 
that their 
largely from the hospital field, will not 


ance managements, drawn 
permit do-good motives to run away with 
sound financial judgment. An interest- 
ing side light on the hospital plans is that 
their rapid growth caught most of the 
accident and health insurance companies 
at 


first to sit back and wait for the bubble 


with their waivers down. Content 
to burst, the big group-writing com- 
panies became convinced three or four 
years ago that group hospitalization was 
Most of them 


the 


a permanent phenomenon. 


have since serambled into market 


with contracts offering indemnities for 
While 


these are competitive with the hospital 


the expense of hospitalization. 


plans in certain areas, thoughtful insur- 
ance executives look upon the plans with 
growing respect, acknowledging — that 
their acceptance has done more to make 
the public insurance minded than any- 
thing since the Chicago Fire. Time after 
time, the hospital plans have broken the 
ice in large employed groups, and insur- 
ance companies have followed them in 
with group life, group disability or group 
retirement contracts. 

Differing in the detail of their rate and 
benefit schedules according to variations 
among communities in hospital prices 
and practices, the hospital plans are all 
alike in general structure. Members pay 
small monthly fees according to the type 
ot 


plan, and usually with a top rate of a 


and amount service included in the 
dollar and a half or two dollars a month 
for the entire family group, regardless 
of the number of persons covered. For 
this fee, the plan offers a contract which 
provides the member with essential hos- 
pital services free of charge for a total 
of three weeks or a month each year. 
Under separate contracts with the plan, 
participating hospitals agree to render 
the stipulated services without collecting 
from the member, and to accept a fixed 
per diem payment from the plan to settle 
the full the 


services. Thus in any single case the 


account in for specified 
hospital may be required to settle for 
less than the total of its charges at going 
rates for the services used; daily plan 
rates, however, are fixed so that hospital 
costs are returned in the long run, and 
the member who may need a hundred 


dollars worth of X-ray or laboratory 


service in a few days is thus protected 
in full, and not left holding the bag when 
his claim runs head-on into the “limits 
of liability’ which are necessarily com- 
mon to most insurance contracts. 
Because they may be said to typify the 
movement generally, a few details about 
Plan for Hospital Care of Chicago may 


be pertinent. Organized by the Hospital 


Council there in 1937, the Plan has en- | 


rolled more than 300,000 members, has 
all the eighty-one approved hospitals of 
the metropolitan area under contract, 
and is paying a million and a half dollars 


a year in hospital bills. The total of 


membership fees paid will exceed two 


million dollars in 1941—Chicago’s share 


of the fitty million. Its directorate in- 


cludes a lawyer, a banker, a manufactur- | 


er, a real estate operator, four doctors 
After | 


and four hospital administrators. 
payment of some 70,000 claims totaling 
$3,000,000, the Plan that 
neither the State Department of Insur- 


can boast 


ance nor the local Better Business Bu- 


reau has ever had a serious complaint 


about its operation. Hospital occu- 


pancies in the Chicago area at any time | 


may consist of from six or eight to as 
high as twenty per cent who are Plan 
members—according to experience in the 
New York and Cleve- 
the 


rec rd bo ks ¢ yf 


land hospitals, ceiling is 
long way off. 

Enrollment in the Plan is available to 
employed groups only, with payment of 
membership tees by monthly salary de- 
ductions. The group requirement pro- 
vides protection against the likelihood 
that 


until a 


applicants would wait 
throat 
brought visions of an impending hospital 


individual 
stomach-ache or sore 
bill; salary deductions keep cancellations 
at the minimum and permit operating 
when it 
is known that as many as twenty thou- 


economies which are obvious 
sand members are included in a single 
No other 
method would permit the total of ac- 


monthly billing for one group. 


quisition, operating and overhead costs 
to reach its present low level of eleven 
per cent of income. As a matter of fact, 
Chicago is shooting at still lower expense 
ratios achieved in some older plans. 

At eighty cents a month for the indi 
vidual and two dollars for the family 
group, the Plan gives each member twen- 
ty-one days a year of free care in a 
two, three or four bed hospital room, 
and the member can wink at bills for use 
of the operating or delivery room, anes- 
thetics, drugs, dressings, medications, 
X-rays, and laboratory service. Restric- 
tions are only that the member must 
have a genuine illness or injury—phys- 


still a | 


St inal 
' cents per month! 


| richly enameled in official colors 
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WEDNESDAY 


arena i 


Remindo! 


I—A useful CALENDAR 
2—A handsome 
MEMBERSHIP SIGN 
3—A dependable weekly 
MEETING REMINDER 


this 
few 


getting 
only a 


Hundreds of Kiwanians 
service at a 


are 


cost ol 


A 7 x 9 inch Bronzoid composition board, 
walnut finish, with and 
“Member” embossed in relief and 
Standard 
daily date calendar pad, with words 
“MEETS TODAY” printed in bold red 
letters on each day vour club meets through- 
out the Refill pads 
vears available every fall. 

Order your 1942 REMINDO CALENDAR 
for delivery December 15th. 
REMINDO 
gifts 


emblem word 


strong 


vear. for succeeding 


NO’ 


Order 
DARS 


friends. 


CALEN 
Kiwanis 


additional 


Christmas to 


as 


| PRICE... ca sovcciscees. $2.00, plus postage 


(Carries our usual guarantee) 





REMINDO Calendar offers a unique 
sensible advertising medium to firms 
would like to use a good will gift to club 
members. An etched brass plate or em- 
bossed label can be placed beneath the 
date pad, bearing any desired wording, at 
small cost. Write for quantity prices. 


and 
that 





Russell-Hampton Co. 


325 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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DOG BOOKS 


by Will Judy 
“The Dog is Man’s Best 
Friend.” And so man 


should be a good friend to 
the dog. 





That essentially is the basic ——— 
underlying the various books on ORS 
which Captain Will Judy, Editor of Dog 


World Magazine, Chicago, bas written 
during the last 20 years. 
“See the world and the buman race 


thru the dog's eyes’’ bas been the psychol- 
oxy be employs in bis viewpoints, 


Presenting herewith some of the more 
general works on dogs which Captain Judy, 
also is General Chairman of National 


Week, written 


DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 


his work, with 
three 10,000 
juestions,” as one reviewer stated it. There 
404 interesting and 609 
cparate dog \ worth- 

hook the dog lover, dog breeder, 
exhibitor—in fact, it is as interesting as 
for the “mere dog lover.” 


who 
has 


| 
I doy 


its 
dog 


standard reference 


supplements, “answers 
are illustrations 
subjects discussed. 
while for 
dog 
novel, even 


ae 
dO 


TRAINING THE DOG 


What dog owner hasn’t had his problems 
and worries in making his dog “behave”? 
Does your dog “talk back to you?” Does 
when you This work, 
now in its sixth edition, will help you and 
your understand each other. Suitable 
for all breeds and all types of training. More 
30,000 copies have been sold. Price— 


Price 


he go say “stop”? 


ck i} A 


than 
$1.50, 


CARE OF THE DOG 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
said This book is the best buy in 
the dog field today."’ 

It is so packed with “down-to-earth” prac- 
tical information that any dog whose owner 
reads it is going to lead a happier, healthier, 
doggier life. Many delightful illustrations. 
Covers every subject in the way of feeding, 
and even includes 
a name for the dog. 


care, housing, sickness, 
suggestions on choosing 
Price $1. 

By special permission of Captain Judy, 
any reader of The Atwants Magasine who 
wishes to do so, can request that his copy 
of the book be autographed, or Captain 
Judy will send an autographed copy of his 


“A Dog’s Prayer For His Master.” 


famous 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Blvd., 


CHICAGO 


| 


ical examinations on the house are ruled 


out—and no benefit is allowed for con- 
| ditions not acceptable to general hospi- 
| tals. That the restrictions are harmless 
is indicated in the fact that less than 


| private”’ 


three per cent of all Plan hospital admis- 
sions are rejected, including claims pre- 
sented by those unlucky members whose 
payments have been allowed to lapse! 

Some plans provide an optional “ward 
service” 
brackets; 
same protection at lower rates, with the 


for wage earners in the lower 
the option offers much the 
exception that hospitalization is in a 
in the “semi- 
ot 
A few plans 


large ward instead of 


accommodation from two 


to four beds in a room. 


| have gone still further, when sponsored 


by city or county medical societies, offer- 
ing a complete health insurance service 
in one package, including hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical service, medical care in 
the hospital and, in one instance, in the 
Ag- 


gressive leaders in the field have heard 


home or physician’s office as well. 


the voice of fifty million dollars, echo- 
ing through the halls of the nation’s hos- 
pitals. They are answering its demands 
for the moment, but ten years’ experi- 


| ence with voluntary health insurance has 


| convinced them that they'd better learn 


| Labor 


how to count money with a slide rule, 
just in case. 
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BEVERLY HILLS CELEBRATES 
WILL ROGERS’ BIRTHDAY 


N THE evening of November 


5 the Beverly Hills Kiwanis 
Club is sponsoring the annual 
birthday dinner memorializing Will 


Rogers, who was an honorary member 
of Kiwanis. 

Mrs. Will Rogers, together with her 
will be present, 
3everly Hills. 


On the program will be Gene Autry, 


sons and daughter, 


since their home is in 


Eddie Cantor, Leo Carrillo, Bob Burns, 
well 
The 


dinner will be held at the Beverly Hills 


Irvin S. Cobb, and many others 


known in the entertainment field. 


Hotel, the regular meeting place of the 
Beverly Hills Kiwanis Club, and mem- 
bers from various other Southern Cali- 
fornia clubs will be present since the 
meeting will count as a make-up. 

A capacity attendance of five hundred 
is expected and many of the most promi- 
nent civic officials of the State of Cali- 
fornia will be present. 

A half hour portion of the program 
following the dinner will be broadcast 
to the Mutual 
Network, commencing at 8:30 P.M. 


CP Sled 


trom coast coast over 


Bonds for Sale 


(From page 536) 


Aviation plays its vital role in de- 
veloping spectacular bombing craft like 
the Douglas B-19, five years in building 
and costing 3% million dollars. The in- 
dustry turns out other four-motor bomb- 
ers in quantity production, each costing 
a quarter of a million dollars. Moving 
down the assembly lines are hundreds 
of light training-planes, pursuit planes 
and observation and barrage balloons. 
Among the other industries contributing 
to the 
trades, the machine tool industry, the 


national defense are building 
cotton and woolen mills, the clothing 
manufacturers and food packers. 
Reflecting the speed-up of defense 
production, America now has 3,800,000 
more workers on payrolls than it had a 
year ago, according to Department of 


statistics. Between June, 1940, 


'and July of this year eighteen private 


defense industries increased employment 
56 percent by taking on approximately 
910,000 wage-earners, while all manu- 
combined, have 


facturing industries 


increased 27 percent, adding 2,160,000 
wage-earners. 

With production payrolls 
higher peaks than ever before, profits 
naturally will be greater, even in the 


and at 


face of rising costs and increased taxa- 
Greater by 7,000 percent for the 
is the net 


tion. 
first seven months of 1941 
income for Class I railroads over their 
1940 figures, according to reports issued 
by the carriers. Department store busi- 
ness during one week in July, 1941, 
showed an expansion of 46 percent over 
that of the same week the preceding year. 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce has announced that reports from 
2,908 wholesale firms showed July sales 
43 percent above those of July, 1940. 
In a ten-year period just ended, du Pont, 
General Motors and United States Steel 
increases in their net incomes 
all stock, after payment of fixed 
charges and taxes, of 58.5 percent; 37.6 
percent and 333.6 percent, respectively. 

The United States Treasury Depart- 


showed 


on 
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ment anticipated increases in production 
The ¢ 
had no difficulty marketing securities in 


and profits. rovernment, moreover, 


established financial channels. June bond 


and note offerings of some $600,000,000 


brought more than $8,000,000,000 in 
orders from Federal Reserve Banks, 
financial institutions, life insurance 


Ctc. 
000,000 in tax anticipation war- 
that the 


Government can command a steady flow 


groups, In August, the purchase of 
$1,037 
rants was another indication 
of income. 

Sut, in extending public participation 
in Government securities to the people, 
through the issuance of Detense Savings 
Bonds and Defense Savings Stamps, the 
two-fold. It 
sought not only to raise needed defense 
but 
enlist the 


Treasury’s aim has been 


funds, even more important, to 


voluntary savings of millions 
rate 


99 
“iE 


2.9 percent. 


of citizens, by paying a generous 


of interest; in the case of Series 
Defense Savings Bonds, 


Now 


earners who have been 


for small income 


“How 


the op- 


the first time, 
asking: 
can I help my country?” have 
portunity they 

They see in the 
gram a channel 


have been asking for. 


Defense Savings pro- 


for their own patriotic 
devotion, and at the same time one direct 
to the 
Many citizens who have not known how 
to 


lacked means to do SO, 


answer age-old ery for security. 


save systematically or who have 


are now offered 
by their government a way of providing 
some 
selves. 

The national 
anticipated, 


measure of security for them- 
for 1941, it is 
least 90 
dollars, a probable increase of 16 billions 
last Part of this 


spending power, the Treasury 


income 
will be at billion 
increased 

Depart- 
from the consum- 


over year. 


ment seeks to divert 


er market into necessary defense spend- 





ing, by means of the Defense Savings | 
Money 
Bonds today 


program. invested in Defense 


Savings buys defense ma- | 
terials and finds its way back into the | 


American workers and bus 
this 


consuller 


pe wckets of 


iness men. If money is spent by 


individuals on goods, it will | 


compete directly with defense orders and 


send prices up, increasing the cost of liv 


ing and increasing the cost of National 
Detense as well. 
The wage-earner can buy Defense 


Savings Bonds on the installment plan. 


3y—s accumulating Defense Savings 


Stamps, he is able to pay for his bonds, 


the most popular of which is the $18.75 


Series E Bond, which matures in ten 
years at $25. These bonds have the 


double appeal of maximum security plus 


extraordinary profit. 


Bonds are bought for many reasons: 


as a patriotic duty, as a means of helping 


raise funds to defend a wavy of life in 


which each citizen has a stake: as a fund 


for old age, sickness and unemployment ; 


and for the education of children. The 
safest investment in the world today, 
they are designed to give many things 


to many people. 
Kiwanis members, by following a sys 


tematic program of investment them 


selves and by serving wherever possible 
on State and local Defense Savings 
Committees, as well as by interesting 


their emploves in voluntary purchases 


Defense securities —not only offer a 


living testament of their faith in their 


country, but are carrying out traditional 


Kiwanian leadership in places of im 


measurable influence, their community 


and their business. 





The United States Treasury 
has three series in its Defense 
Savings program: 

1: Series E 
each to 

the People’s Bonds. 
10 vears, and the interest vield, 
Ultimately, they worth 
third more than their cost price. 

Ik Series and the G 

Business Man’s Bonds 


Bonds, ranging from $18.75 


$750. are known as 
Maturity date is 
> OY 


These 


are one- 
2: Bonds in the 
Series are the 
and 
vestors. 


are designed for habitual in- 


Sonds are designed 
for 
corporations. 


Series F 
for the individual, 
tions, trustees and 
Ownership is limited to $50,000 (cost 
price) bought in any calendar 
Denominations are $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000 and $10,000. 


also associa- 


year. 


3: Series G Bonds are sold at par and 
are redeemable at par only, if held 
to maturity 12 years later. Interest 
is paid semi-annually by Treasury 
check, at 2.5 percent. Ownership and 
denominations the for 
Series F. 


are Same as 
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Plan now to en- 
winter va- 
the 
famous Sunshine 


City 


joy a 
cation in 
resort cen- 
Gulf 
friendliest 
of the South. 





ter of the 
Coast, 
An 


to see 


variety 
De 


miles of 


city amazing 


of things to do, and enjoy. 
lightful 


front. 


winter climate. 33 
All kinds of 
W rite 


and 
full 


sport 
for 


water 
entertainment. today 


information. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR BOOKLETS 
J. M. Neal, Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida: 

Please send Booklets checked } General 
C) Hotel Apartments (] Camps and Cottages 


} Schools (J Facts. 


(0 Fishing [ 


Name 


The Swlizhoas Cty 
FLORIDA 


DCO URE: Sictattiscriciencicteiocsigg Nn 


ST.PETERSBUR 


HOLESALE ba | 
ESGENT caraioc 207 






























The most complete 

listing fixtures, accessor er 

type of fluorescent light \ 

est kitche ind bed lamy le 
sale ariel New kit ice 
nake it easy t i u 
ell ! let fluo es, 
tores, factori fy enc 
for FREE. catale special age r, 
Jackson Fluoresce ane Supply, Dept. 26, 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


FROM NOSE! 


May cause fatal infection 


KLIPETTE 


vines Vi 
NEW INVENTION Hi 
You can cause serious infection as a HMA / 
result of pulling hair from nose. Use 
of scissors is also dangerous and ims 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 
and efficient. Rounded points cannot 
cut or prick the skin. 





So Simple! 





Just turn the end. Sur- 
plus hair comes out Actual Size 

easily and gently. Nev- 
er_ pulls. iat, trom 
Guaranteed to Satisfy ical Steel. 
or Money Back wince 





a 


Hollis Cc., 11 Commerce St., 








Newark, N. J., Dept. 245 
KLIPETTE. If I am not 


ind my $1.00 will be 


entirely 


Enclosed is $1.00 for 


satistied, I may return it refunded 


Name 


Address ... oie a. =e " 








Navaho kugs 


(Continued from page 533) 


Indians gather pinon nuts, do an in 


creasing amount of agriculture with the 


cant supplies of water that are available 
on their desert lands, and always have 
ome hides and pelts to sell. Some of 
them are silversmiths and many of these 
Indians make dolls dressed in the na 
tive costume, or do beadwork. Each 
spring there are also the sacks of 
heared wool which are not needed for 


weaving, and in the fall there are feed 
ing lambs to be traded. 

The majority of traders use no cash 
in their business. Mostly they have no 
to But 


tocked dry 


cash use their stores are well 


with goods and groceries, 
with the flour, coffee, sugar, canned to 
matoes and canned peaches which the 
Indians love, and they all have a grand 
visit while the trading is going on. The 
trader has to sell the Navaho rug, and 
the public is unwilling to pay too high 
the amount he gives the 


a price, SO 


weaver is directly determined by market 


conditions all over the United States. 
Usually the weaver gets very little for 
her time if it were reckoned by the 


hour: there are no Wages and Hours 
laws in this production. But when wool 
is high, if the price of the rugs does 


all the 
weavers quit work and sell their raw 


not mecrease proportionately, 
When wool prices are normal, 
the full 


price tor the wool in her rug, plus about 


wool 


the weaver usually receives 


five cents an hour for her labor. Good- 


ness knows this is not very much, but 


that slim a 


margin as that of the Navaho Indian, 


in an economy runs on as 


this amount is often the difference be- 
tween eating or starving. 

After the rug is in the hands of the 
Indian trader, it is up to him to get it 
the the 
is to bring it, along with all the other 


on market, and usual fashion 
products of the Navaho Indians, into 
the wholesale house at the railroad. The 
wholesaler is himself an Indian trader, 
only on a vaster scale. He barters mer- 
chandise to a hundred or more different 
trading posts, everything the Navahoes 
need, taking their products in turn, 
which he must dispose of. He sells wool 
in carload lots to the Boston market; 
sheep to the feeders for fattening; pinon 
nuts to New York for sale on the lower 
East Side. And each and every day, he 


sell 


Most of them go to curio stores 


must Navaho rugs anywhere he 
may. 
all over the country. They are sold in 
large quantities in the National Parks 
and other tourist centers. They are of- 
fered by department stores in well ad- 
vertised promotions. An increasingly 
large quantity are bought by the consum- 
er directly, as tourist travel increases by 
leaps and bounds through the Southwest. 

The ultimate buyer uses the rug in his 
home, for his den or his son’s room; for 
his mountain cabin; or in his boat. Many 
Navaho rugs are used with good effect 
in a modern home with fashionable fur- 
the Navaho 


tion resembles Persia in its variety of 


nishings. Since Reserva- 
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Give Genuine Indian Products for Your Christmas Gifts! 


NAVAHO INDIAN RUGS 


Navaho rugs, hand woven all-wool, sizes 


Indian jewelry, all genuine hand wrought; 
rings, belts, bracelets, necklaces, etc., at 
lowest prices. 
turquoise. 


DEALER ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


Mail orders shipped for your approval 


KIRK BROTHERS 


INDIAN JEWELRY 


Direct from Reservation 


approximate 
20”x40” $2.00 each 
3’x5’ $ 8.50 to $14.00 
4'x6’ 15.00 to 20.00 
5’x7’ 22.50 to 35.00 


Some set with genuine 


INDIAN TRADERS 
Gallup, New Mexico 


| such 
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and a connoisseur can tell by 
at a Navaho rug in which sec- 


design, 
looking 
tion of the reservation it was made, 
there is an increasing interest among 
Americans to know their Navaho rugs, 
their origin, history and type. It is as 
much a sin in certain circles to confuse 
a Two Grey Hills rug with a Chil-chin- 
be-toh natural color as it is to get mixed 
up between a Shiraz and a Khorassan. 
On the matter of origin, the prehis- 
Navaho 
ture, without sheep, but he knew a few 


toric Indian was a wild crea- 
of the rudiments of weaving which he 
had learned from the Pueblo neighbors 
who antedated him in this country, and 
which weaving technique he had prac- 
ticed on yucca fibers and a wild cotton 
that formerly grew in this section. Then 
the Spaniards came, bringing sheep, and 
during the course of the next few cen- 
turies, the Navaho Indians learned to 
weave. 

At first they were hampered by lack 
of colors, until the native dyes were 
evolved. And from this early period 
came the first famous “bayeta” blankets, 
which were made from the unravelled 
and respun wools from Spanish soldiers’ 
Later, this baize flannel was 
imported England 
Spain, and this was used to produce 


uniforms. 


from by way of 
“bayeta” by this same tedious process of 
unravelling the cloth and respinning the 
yarn. It was a glorious red, and the few 
blankets still in existence with any por- 
tion of bayeta in them are quite price- 
less and cherished. 

The first aniline dyes were pretty 
garish, but they have faded with time 
until now they present a pleasing effect. 
Germantown yarns also were used, 
which were already spun into thread 
ready for weaving, but they have always 
been too expensive for the Navaho to 
buy, when their own sheep furnish wool 
the asking, few Germantown 
blankets 


This early weaving was in a pattern of 


for SO 


yarn have ever been made. 


stripes, or stripes with diamonds, the 


ultimate evolution of which is known 
today as the “Chief blanket” design, and 
all the blankets were about four feet by 
six, to be worn around the shoulders of 
the Indian himself. 


ets were similar, a little smaller. 


The women’s blank- 
Also 
‘squaw dress” of red 
that worn 
today by the Pueblo Indian women, and 


the women wore a 
and black, on the order of 


which they wove themselves. 
So the 
a menace to civilization, first to 


war-like were Navahos and 


the Spanish colonists and later to the 
Americans who were hungry to use the 


Southwest as a pathway to California 
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gold fields, that soon after the American 
occupation it became necessary for the 
American government to take 
After 


measures 


steps to 


control these Indians. having 


tried less forceful without 


success, in 1863 the entire Navaho tribe, 


numbering some eight thousand souls. 


taken 
to the 


was and dragged 
ott New 


to a place called Bosque Redondo, near 


into captivity 
Mexico 


eastern side of 


present day Fort Sumner. 
the 
woven blankets to wear, 


There Indians were issued ma- 


chine and they 
trade off 


their own hand loomed products to good 


quickly learned they could 


advantage. Formerly some of these 
Navaho blankets had trickled out to the 
world through the medium of the Span- 
the 


but after 


had been living in Rio 
Valley for so 


the captivity 


iards who 


Grande long; 
a real business sprung up. 
Irom that time on, the Navaho rug in- 
has been ever growing, and also 


Navaho 
has used machine made blankets for 


dustry 


from that time on, the Indian 
his 
, and the Navaho women still 
garb of the 


times 


own wear 
copy the American woman 


of civil war instead of wearing 
the native garment of hand woven wool. 
After 


chastened Navaho tribe were 


four years in captivity, the 
returned 
to their home, given sheep to breed, and 
a benediction was pronounced on them 
by a government which has ever since 


Navaho 


loves his country devotedly, 


been friendly. Today’s Indian 
and is in all 
Ways a trustworthy and patriotic citizen. 
the Selective 


with his young 


Service 
broth- 


He serves under 


Act along white 


ers, and his mother and sisters dream 
about him off at the army training camp 
as they sit before the crude, prehistoric 
fingers a 


the 


with patient 
Navaho 


man. 


loom, weaving 


beautiful rug for use otf 
white 
Designs have become more complex 





Quick Service on 
RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and Numbering Stamps, Stamp 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POCKET SEALS 
Send for Catalogue 
MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 


2 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone MONroe 1363 











Raise Money... 


WITH JOHN B. ROGERS MUSICAL 
SHOWS, MINSTRELS 


own talent, professionally di- 
rected. We supply everything. Guaran- 
tee or percentage of net. Many years’ 
record of successful productions with 
Kiwanis. WRITE 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING COMPANY 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO. 


Your 











with the passing of time, borders have 
appeared. Both sides of a Navaho rug 


are identical, which can be accomplished 


only by hand weaving; so there 

such thing as an imitation of a Navaho 
rug. They are incredibly durable and 
may be washed. Some weavers are more 


skilled and the 


weaves are sold for a low priced market 


than others, coarser 


In no sense are Navaho Indian rugs in 


ferior to those of the past: more ex 
quisitely fine weaves are produced each 
vear than ever before. Tribal fairs, such 
as the Gallup Inter-Tribal Indian Cere- 
the Window 


competitive 


monial and Rock Indian 


Fair, offer awards for the 
best 
high. 

Not Navaho 


proot of the splendid esthetic sense of 


weaving, to help keep standards 


only is a modern rug 
this twentieth century primitive people, 
but it is an object of sincere beauty, the 


outstanding example of the only art that 
is a genuine American born art. What 
these rugs will become in the future de 
pends on many factors—whether the 


Navaho woman finds a better means of 


augmenting her livelihood; what hap- 


pens on the wool market; what turn ts 
taste. : 


Oriental 


taken by the public 
With 


sources, 


shutting off of rug 


there is an increased demand 


for Navaho rugs, but higher wool prices 


Indians to sell the wool 
The public pre- 
: the Navaho 
to weave them still 


blanket What is 
ahead in this industry only time will tell, 


encourage the 
rather than to weave. 
fers more of the small rugs 
woman likes better 
about shoulder size. 
hands of the 


American people, along with all the oth 


and the decision is in the 


er problems they have to solve. 


PATENTS 


Og nt Particulars’’ and Blanks, Free! Sterling Buck, 
-S. Government-Registered Patent Attorney for 34 years 
ea upt, Careful, Confidential, Personal Services 


Washington, D.C. 


COWBOY MINSTRELS 


Sterling Buck, K-Hotel Plaza, 


@ An answer to your club’s' money } 
questions. Splendid financial returns 2 
have come from three shows, two at 4 
Albuquerque, and one at Santa Fe, N.M. 4 
Your club can handle this under proper 2 
direction. Write 2 
RALPH FREESE, Box 634, Albuquerque, N. M. } 








GIFT BOXES OF 


ORANGES and GRAPEFRUIT 





\% box (23 Ib.) $2.25 
\% box (45 Ib.) $3.75 
Full box (90 Ib.)....$6.7 


Ripened 


Fruits 


Tree 


River 


Delicious 
Indian 











ranges—all These 


Al ( 
include delivery 
ALL SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED—REF. : 
Order now for Christmas 
HOLLYWOOD FRUIT MART, HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 
1944 Bivd. Kiwanian B. Bernstein, owner 
WRITE DEPT. K FOR FOLDER 


grapefruit—-or assorted 
anywhere in U.S.A 


Dania Bank 


is no | 
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ASMILEONA 
MANS - 


— = ( 


Give Him An 
“AUTOPOINT” GIFT! 


Notice the smile of satisfaction on 
a main’s face when you present 
him with an Autopoint gift! 
Every one is designed for daily use ! 
Wide variety of items and prices 

all exquisitely styled. Send for 
the Autopoint catalog of gifts for 
men! All items can be furnished 
imprinted if desired. 


— << 


Retailed By Leading Dealers 
No. 52GS—De luxe Autopoint pen- 





cil. Famous “Grip-Tite’’ tip—lead 
can't wobble, twist, or % 
fall out. Streamlined 

clip, graceful inlaid 





crowns on cap and bs 4 
tip—choice of six " ee. 
beautiful colors. $1.25 a , : 

Retail. . No. 169 
No. 169—Novel white essence of 
pearl circular knife. 
Light, compact—yet 
sturdy. Nail file and 
cutting blade of high 
carbonsteel. $1.50 Retail. 
No. 141— Autopoint 
match case, appeals to 
both men and women. 
Red,ivory or blue colors. 








No. 141 





THE IBETTER PENCIL 


Available for Standard or ‘Real Thin” 


MAIL COUPON 


lead 


OD aD > em 


+ e 
e AUTOPOINT CO. 
@ 1802 West Foster, Chicago, Ill . 
e Please send Free Autopoint catalog . 
e of gifts for men. > 
° . 
Se See . Title. e 
ti vendacccg Re ake e erase pa 
© Bissiriees AGGeae.. igs 666 6k ais ci eindees e 
+ . 
q City. OC ar ae e 
* . 















That’s the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hou 
cle uper-fur Every ig fur \ 
GUARANTEED HIT on MONEY REFUND 
} ” Shipped anywhere coast te oast serv 
Very low cos Write for Booklet, ref 
rences nay Cima aiite 


THE PARTY GUILD 
6 North Michigan Ave., 


BRONZE TABLETS 


TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUES 
DEDICATION & HISTORICAL MARKERS 


FREE SKETCH. 


Chicago 


and wording for 
illustrated Booklet on Request. 


INTERNATIONAL PLAQUES 


send size 


36 East 22nd St., N.Y.C. 





GEOFFREY WHALEN 


SPEAKER—-HUMORIST 
Banquets, Luncheons, Ladies Nights 
Also offer—‘‘DR. HUGO KOSLOFF, RUS- 
SIAN SURGEON-SOLDIER-STATESMAN” 
Special Terms For Kiwanis Clubs 
Write—912 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
Phone—Edgewater 5954 
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Fields of Snowy White” 


(From page 539) 


dollars; there are other prizes that total 
another thousand dollars. There is a 
folding money investment of two thou- 
and dollars. With two hundred and 
five contestants this year there were op 


portunitie 


for all good pickers to get in 


the money. For years and years there 
have been stories about cotton picking 
prowe Fantastic, most of them, but 
the tellers really believed them. Roscoe 


Crafton decided it would be a good idea 


to settle the whole thing a properly 


handled ce 


and plenty ol 


by 


mtest, with rules and prizes 


judges Not only the speed 


of picking, the quantity picked, but the 


cleanness of the picking and the condi 


tion of the cotton afte being picked were 


to be considered. In fact they wanted 


the contestants to do as they would if 


they were in a hurry to pick their own 


cotton, or were working under a really 
exacting taskmaster. If the stories were 
true that John Henry of Lost Cane 


Bayou picked eleven hundred in a day, 


or George Washington Brown down on 


Cotton Mouth Plantation picked eleven 
fifty, or Andrew Jackson Lincoln at 
Wagon Wheel Plantation got nine 


eighty five—well they would fight it out 


Every Executive 
has the Right to Expect 


Good Looking 
Letters 


There’s a Picture ot Vou 


in Every lester Y ou Write 





If your letters are lacking in eye-ap- 
peal, if type characters are not clean- 
cut or properly aligned, telephone our 
nearest Branch and ask about the 
Underwood “Letter for Letter Test.” 
It will show you how your letters will 
look when typed on the new 
Underwood—permit you to compare 
them with the production of your 
present equipment. 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Eliictt Fisher Company 


Underwoo 


a thousand crinkly pieces of very 
Up 


knew about the man who could pick and 


for 
valuable lettuce. north everyone 
husk the greatest quantity of corn. There 
are plowing matches and bundle pitching 
contests and champions for about every- 
thing having to do with work or play. 
Up until last year there was no one 
who was more than a conversational 
champion cotton picker. 

The day of the contest was a holiday 
in Blytheville and the weather, bad for 
a week, cleared up suddenly and it was 
hot 


five pickers, of which there were five 


<lownright hot. Two hundred and 


women, went into operation. There is 
plenty of technique goes along with cot- 
ton picking. You don’t just pull. They 
dug in—some of the boys took off their 
shoes to get right down to business—and 
in two hours a bomb signalled the wind- 
up. After careful judging the thousand 
dollars was awarded to Morris Ware of 
Ruleville, Mississippi with 130 pounds 
of clean picked cotton. Morris is a 


young chap, who has a good looking 


young wife, and no doubt by now has 
bought himself as many acres of land as 


a thousand dollars will pay for. They 









Types Better 
Letters 
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live close to the land down there and he’s 
going to stay right where the Mississip- 
pi river has piled up the finest soil of 
the continent to make famous delta land 
for bumper cotton crops. 

Governor Homer M. Adkins of Ark- 
ansas presented the prize to the winner. 
Present also was Lieutenant Governor 
Bob Bailey and Dean William R. Hor- 
lacher of the University of Arkansas 
College of Agriculture. Secretary of 
A. Wickard_tele- 
graphed his regrets at being unable to 
attend. 
fit had its cameramen there to film the 
event 


Agriculture Claude 


Every major motion picture out- 


for their news reels; magazines 
and newspapers had special correspond- 
ents on hand to write the story; press 
services covering the whole continent 
were represented; Blytheville was on 
the map. 

The Kiwanis Club rigged up a hot dog 
and soft drink booth and all members 
worked energetically all the long hot day 
piling up profits for their underprivi- 
leged child fund. <A lot of visitors were 


on hand. The seven o'clock breakfast 
of the club (100 percent attendance) 
showed a fine list of visiting Kiwanians. 
People drove to Blytheville from the 
north who had never 


seen growing 


cotton. 

The section is not far from many cen- 
ters of population, not far from St. Louis 
for instance, on a nice set of paved high- 
| Ways and well worth a visit. The Noble 
| Hotel there stacks up with hostelries 
in cities ten times the size of Blytheville 
and the town is full of a lot of nice folks. 

They'll 


next year, 


be having another contest 





Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “F” 


HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


325 W. Madison St. 
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Turkey Town 


(From page 


that last season Worthington processed 
some 8,400,000 pounds of white and dark 
to the of all those fortunate 
enough to sink their teeth in a Worth- 
So the claim to World’s 


‘apital is based on the entire 


meet, joy 


ington turkey. 
Turkey ( 


business of turkey growing from the 
hatch, through the feeding season, to the 
processing. In other words, from A to 


Minne- 


72 SOE 


sota is 


to put it another 
third the 
Worthington is nearly 


way, 


turkey rating and 
that entire third 


of the 


in 


as against the whole state two 
leaders. 

Regardless of the numbers cited, this 
turkey business is not quantity produc- 
hit 


painstaking process requir- 


tion on a and miss method. It is 


a scientific, 
skill and “ 


ing plenty of Turkey Sense.” 


You have to know your birds, their 
peculiar quirks and anticipate days in 
advance any signs of trouble in the 
flocks. Turkey growing, as it is done 


about Worthington, is on the confined 
restricted 

best just to take a 

flock of 5,000 through the paces. 

April 


Thanksgiving 
? > 


brooder house, and range 


basis. Perhaps it 
You will get your poults in 
May to the 
These you place in your brooder 


early catch 
market. 
houses of 14 x 14 with a center post of 
8 feet, 500 
A stove burning oil or ‘eal 
at 


covered with 


holding about poults each. 
‘as keeps 
The 
of peat 
the 
purposes, 


ot 


90 Hes 
litter 


soak 


the brooder house 
floors are 
to 
sanitary 

Starter 


about 


moss or cotton seeds up 


moisture and other 


and changed weekly. mash 


ground grains is used for three 


weeks. On the side, cod liver oil is given 
and also the water is doped with a gen 
disinfectant then. It is 
first three weeks that your 
highest for the 
In general six 


eral now and 
during these 
season, 


mortality runs 


barring other accidents. 
to 


good growing. 


ten percent mortalitv is considered 


the new 


into 


to 
placed 


Getting back poult vou 


have now vour brooder 


house, even at this early stage he proves 


himself just a turkey. For example, 


some of these young duffers will starve 
to death 


feed money can buy, 


within two feeds on the best 


Then as to this 90 degree heat busi- 


ness. It is more than just warmth for 


a young turkey. It is to prevent piling 
because they are yet too young to roost, 
against the 
That’s 


what keeps the grower up nights to see 


pile one on top another 


wall or anything to keep warm. 


545) 
how things are going; if not, you simply 
pick out 10 to 20 smothered poults from 


a brooder house each morning. Hence, 
the high even temperature is maintained 
so that they 
the 


warmth. 


will doze off evenly spread 


over floor, not needing one another 


for \nd ten-fold misery to the 
green horn forgets to take a_ pail 
from the brooder In the 
ing it will be filled with smothered turks. 

\fter 


contined broode1 


who 
house. morn 
this three-week period in the 
and weather 
let 


- house, per- 


mitted, they are now out unto 


screened porches, during the warm part 
ot the day. Screened porches are about 
14 x 14 but only two feet high, 
about two feet off the ground. 


and also 


the 
5.000 


reached 
of the 
out to the range. 
stubble field, 

alfalfa field. And 


houses with 


Assuming you have 


seventh week with some 


left, 
This is usually 


move 

the 
fortunate, 
the 


now you 
oat 
if very a cut 


in place of brooder 
stoves you now simply have range shel- 
from 
at 


but 


roosting, and protection 
hail. The flock 


large as the word range might imply, 


ters for 


rain or does not run 
for 5,000 an area of a city square block is 
off. 

to a 


fenced Then entire outfit is 


shifted 
oftener if trouble appears in the 


your 
eacl week, or 
flock. 
fifth 


new area 


From the seventh week on to the 
month, plenty of oats and growing mash, 
consisting of dried meats and fish meal 
are kept before the birds to give them 


And 


various 


and plenty of grit. 
at 
no feeding time, 


plenty of frame, 


while feed is replenished 


times, there is strictly 
but at all times, 


plenty 


every hour of the day, 
and mash and oats are 
the 


now in compressed pellet form about the 


of water 


before them. This mash by Way is 


size of a bean. 


During the last month of the six, 
corn is added to their diet to put on 
fat; and then for the last two weeks 


dried butter milk is added to give the 
dressed poult that white-skinned, tender 
morsel appearance and also to command 
the fancy rating. 

Your finished hens market live weight 
from 10 to 12 pounds and toms at 18 


to 22 ot the 


22 average. And now because 


the toms de- 
the 


So figure hens at 12 pounds at 20 cents, 


armed force demands, are 


manding higher prices than hens. 


20 pounds at 22 


toms cents, times an 
average of 600,000 and vou have an idea 
of this business. 

The 


His 


Monarch of the day this year was 


Royal Highness King Gobble IIT. 
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Smoke Me FREE* 


If you don’t say I’m the 


SWEETEST, COOLEST, 
Greatest PIPE ever made! 


DURALUMIN RADIATOR 
Cools Smoke 30 Degrees 
below mouth tem- 

perature 
















ng | REINFORCE =] THE BIT SPECIALLY 
(undreakobie) HAPED FOR 
pearect cc IM FORT 


FINEST QUALITY oe 
MOUTHPIECE 
(HAND MADE) 








Imported 
Saves TOBACCO-FOR ALL S| VIRGIN BRIAR 
|SMOREO TO A WHITE ASH 





besa knBla AiR ech hd | 

We want you to take the word of over a quar 
ter-million HONEY BRIAR enthusiasts that this 
vonder-pipe is different . that it’s the sweetest, 


coolest pipe ever made! The proof ts in the sm ! 

and that’s why we are willing to send you the 
Sachs HONEY BRIAR IMPERIAL on 10 
DAY TRIAL with RETURN PRIVII EGE ‘FOR 
FULL MONEY REFUND 
Made of ne importe i bruyere root, exquisite 
grained, with scientific duralumin cooling-chamber 
and clog-proof, juice-repellent intake tube. Gives 
you cool, dry smoke sweet as honey. Made to sell 
for $5.00 —~yet costs you only $1.50 when ordered 
direct from us. Every one perfect, no seconds 
Specify whether straight or bent shape desired. 
Send $1.50 (C.O.D. 10¢ addtl.) to 

SACHS PIPES 

5435 Myrtle Avenue, Dept. K, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pipe Makers Since 1887. 


SAVE ux 50% 
FACTORY -TO-YOU 


Free Catalog. 





20 TIMES BETTER FOREIGN TUNING 
with SUPER BAND SPREAD RADIO! 





up oo a wilh SPEAKER 
09 5029 TRADE IN TUBES, PUSH- 
=a for big FREE catalog. New 1942 BUTTON TUNING, 
models include Radios, Radio-Phonos, by MAGNA TENNA 
Home Recorders. Sensationally low e LOOP AERIAL 


factory-to-you prices: $12.95 to $212.50. 
¥ S6TUBES (User-Agents Wanted). COMPLETE [READY WPLay 


» RADIO O) de) og: ON 
V4; 91-E : OHIO 


AN ATTENDANCE AID 


Used by 47 Michigan Clubs 


Reward Your Perfect At- 
tendance by Presenting Your 
Member with an 
Attendance 
Emblem 
Made in numbers 50, 
150, 200, 250, 300, 350, 
450, 500, 550, 600, 700, 
900, 1,000 
Emblem Attachment 50¢ 
Postpaid 
SEYFRIED 
JEWELERS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
KIWANIAN 
FRED SEYFRIED 











100, 
400, 
800, 





100 \ 
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NY BOOK IN PRI 








NT! 


postage. 
y- ar edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
cal, children's books, etc.—all at guaranteed 
savings. Send card now for Clarkson's 1942 
Catalog. 


FRE 


ature 


Delivered at your 
Standard 


door 


authors, new We ool 


Write for our great illustrated book 

catalog hort course in liter- 
The buying guide of 300,000 book 
lovers. The answer to your Christmas gift 
problem, FREE if you write NOW-—TODAY 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. KW1, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, !!!. 








Get Axel Christensen 
POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable. Write 


Axel W. Christensen 
Suite 35, 306 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, or Phone Harrison 5670 
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New unique book, 
speech 
Packed with newest 
ions 


ed! 


Alma Sothman *xttisn” 


Box 383-K11 





= 

Making a SPEECH? 
‘Everyday Speeches,’’ by eminent 
helps make you popular speaker. 
suggestions, examples—introduc 
ations, talks for special days and occa- 
ete, Nothing else like it! Users delight- 
8rd edition, enlarged! Each page worth 


Send today. ONLY 


instructor 


present 
humor 
Now in 
1 the low price 


one 


Omaha, Nebr. 








Ss 
For use on banquet tables, etc. 
high, 





PEAKER’S DESK 


18” deep. 


A piece of furniture that most every club needs 


for 


The 


convenience of speakers. 
made only as ordered— 
Each 85.00 


Secretary's Catalog now Ready. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 


the 
se desks are 





505 S. Wells St. Chicago 
Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 


D.C. 
Patent Office. 


Many years’ practice U. S. Courts and 








SPEECHES 


JOKES ;: 





We write speeches 
on any subje ct. Com- 

fidential. ‘S ches For Every Occasion,’ 
lection, $1. Public Speaking Manual, $1. Officer’ s 
Handbook with Instant Par lamentary Guide, a. 
noe | Jokes and Humorous Talks’’ pre- 


and mailed monthly, $5 a year. 

Speakers’ = a. a Stag Night Stories, $1. 

Stunt Book, $1; Ladies’ Ban ht Pro- 
gram, $5; Comic Debate §2 

gram Chairman's Fun B ook, $1. Banquet Bork, Bile 


18” | 





National Reference Library 
2014 Terbenson Cleveland, Ohie 
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In Memortam 





A to 
in his own Alabama district but through- 
the 
Tusca- 


serious loss Kiwanis not only 


out the organization came through 


death of James Anderson of 


He 


loosa. one of 


was the very earliest 
of the Kiwanians in Alabama and was 
active for years. He was governor dur- 


ing 1928 after having filled a number of 


important offices and appointments in- 
cluding secretary and president of his 
club, chairman of the district committee 
on convention program, a member of the 
on convention 
of the Inter- 
anthology. He 


| was chairman of the Alabama district 


International committee 





| program and a member 


| national committee on 
| committee on Kiwanis history. 


Penetanguishene, On- 
tario, past president 
William L. Port 
York, past president 
Wall, Wichita, 

past president 
Howard W. Patton, 

homa, president 
Carl J. Adams, Woodlawn-South Shore, 

Chicago, 
Emil O. 


past president 


S. R. Gendron, 


Horn, Jervis, New 


Jesse Devore Kansas, 


Woodward, Okla- 


Illinois, past president 


Sternberg, Boonville, Indiana, 


_R. P. Sulte, Sr., Newport, Tennessee, 
| past president 

| e 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, 


Circulation, Etc., Required by the Acts of 


| Congress of August 24, 1912, and 
March 3, 1933 
Of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE published 
monthhy at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1941. 
State of llinois ) 
County of Cook { ** 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Merton S. Heiss, who, having been duly 


sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date show: n in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, 


embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 


publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, 
Me rton S. Heiss, 520 No. "Mich. Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Managing Editor, Merton S. Heiss, 520 No. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Business Manager, 
Merton S. Heiss, 520 No. "Mich. Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 





as well as those of each individual member, 


Elmer J. Wilhelm, West 
Ohio, past president 

Ernest P, Clarke, St. Joseph, Michigan, 
past president 

Joseph W. Farris, Bloomfield, Missouri, 
past president 

Herbert G. 
past president 

J. W. 
president 

Charles S. Marsh, Enid, Oklahoma, past 
president 

Dr. Louis Ruch, 
sey, past president 

Charles R. Shaw, McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania, past president 


Glens Falls, New York, 


Cleveland, 


Harris, Auburn, 


Nebraska, 


Tidmore, Auburn, Alabama, past 


Englewood, New Jer- 


Charles Gelman, 
past president 

T. Ogden Chappell, West Hollywood, 
California, past president 

Karl P. Allen, Washington, 
past president 

Charles Albertson, 
ton, past president 


Pullman, 


Washing- 


Aberdeen, 


Walter A. Lilyquist, Lisbon, North Da- 
kota, past president 
Alfred M. Kvello, Lisbon, North Da- 


kota, 


past president 


Charlie J. Fleming, Monroe, Louisi- 
ana, president 

Harold G. Smith, Springfield, Ohio, 
past president 
must be given.) Publisher, Kiwanis Inter- 
national, 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Charles S. Donley, President, Dravo Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles B. Holman, D.D.S., 


Vice President, 4903 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Fred G. McAlister, Vice President, Dundas 
Bldg., London, Ont., Can.; Donald B. Rice, 
Treasurer, Administration Bldg., Oakland, 


Calif.; George W. Kimball, 
No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, III. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

MERTON S&S. HEISS, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 


day of September, 1941. 
(Seal) GEO. A. SEYFER. 
1943.) 


Act. Secretary, 520 


next above, 


(My commission expires Jan. 5, 

















Visible Standard Record System 









Now is a good time to 
get club records in 
order for the begin- 


ning of the new year. 








MIWANIS CLUB 


Qnstantly Orsible! 
ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 


THE MOST CONVENIENT Up-to-the-minute METHOD 














This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND the 
Visible Attendance and Member’s Ledger Record System IN ONE COM- » Ke ‘ . x x 
‘ qiy ’ 4 4 
PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASE. I rene KS d MI LETE 
Every record need of a Kiwanis Club has been anticipated and fully provided UNIT No. 2 - 8 For Clubs 
for;—it is the last word in Secretarial equipment. with up to 50 Members $13.00 
It includes all the forms required by your club. UNIT No. | - 8 For Clubs 
, with 50 to 100 Members $15.00 
A Few of Its Outstanding Features: UNIT No. 5-150. For Clubs 
@ Easy to install—simple to operate. @ Both sides of cards are visible and used. with 100 to 150 Members $233.00 
@ It is compact—lightweight and handy to No part is covered. 
pel a a iO oi UNIT No. 5-200 For Clubs ; 
° : "“ any ofner specia atures a 4 . i. 4 
@ it a or gel ——, ae its convenience and utility: it is flexible; with 150 to 200 Members $25.00 
oa Sw NT: WRAL OUTOn gel Sur ne blank cards upon which you can make any 
ems . P special form to meet your local require- — 
@ Cards are inserted or removed without ments can be secured. NO EXTRAS TO BI ¥ 
changing alphabetical sequence. . 
@ No card can be lost, mislaid or misfiled. @ Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis wr : ee saps Cala a — 
ib Aviad wilhik cnth cerdes ah Wee emblem stamped in gold leaf on the All equipment necessary including hinges, hang- 
tion on each member. cover. WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. ers, all the visible record card forms, loose-leaf 
@ Colored signals enable close supervision. @ These Units were selected after careful forms and celluloid tabbed linen reinforced in- 
@ Cards lie back without being held—per- investigation as best fitted for practical dexes anda supply of colored signals is included 
mits operation with one hand. Kiwanis use. iia . Sie eit ie 
gene. . ; at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon wy 
Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles; containing complete Acme Visible (All — include postage and mailing expense.) 
vat : . 3 a pecify Membership When Ordering. 
card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with complete set 
of loose-leaf forms and indexes. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 
TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


920 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 









“MEN OVER 40 


An Opportunity 


Offered You By a Man Who 
Built a Nationwide Busi- 


ness After the Age of 55 


Starting from scratch, but with a business device that thous- 
ands of companies have since installed, the writer of this 
advertisement has proved that the seasoned, mature man 
has nothing to fear from life #f he works in the right field. 
So many of our most successful men are well beyond forty, 
that we are addressing this advertisement to more such men, 


feeling that they will be a definitely greater asset to us. 


Not A “‘Get-Rich-Quick’’ Scheme 


Please understand. The only way you can make 
with this proposition is by showing 
results. But take a look at the following: A. O. 
Davis of New York who made $110.77 clear in 
one day (SEVEN were REPEAT orders); E. L. 
Taylor, Virginia, $58.35 in a single day; L. F. 
Strong, Kansas, $163.38 profit in two days. If a 
few others interest you, read about these: C. W. 
Ferrell, who passed 1,000 sale mark, each paying 
from $5 to $60 net profit per sale; I. J. Keuper, 
Delaware, over $1,000 clear his first month, and 
so forth, more than we can mention here. 


moncy 


Not ‘‘A Morning Glory’’ 


As a sound business man, you ask, “‘Is this a flash 
in the pan that will be here today, gone tomor- 
The answer is that we have now been a 
national factor for ten years, yet have 
barely scratched the surface because you can't 
get around to see hundreds of thousands of pros- 
pects even in ten years We have men who have 
been with us for years, still with us today, busy, 
making real money, plenty of it, and happy 


to be with us. 
RUSH FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 
F. | 


ARMSTRONG, Pres., 
Dept. 4043-K, Mobile, Ala 
Without obligat 


formation on your 


row 


Over! 


m to me, Send me full in- 
propgsttion 


Name 
Bevest CF Bewwle...cccccenceercen tnd 


Cwly ovses cecalitines 


State 


a 





A Proved, Valuable 
Business Device 


First, and briefly (not much space left now)— 
We sell an invention that does for anywhere 
from less than 2°; to 10°; of the former cost a 
job that must be done in probably 997, of the 
offices in the country. You walk into an office 
and put down before your prospect a letter from 
a sales organization showing that they did work 
in their own office for $11 which formerly could 
have cost them over $200. A building supply 
corporation pays our man $70, whereas the bill 
could have been for $1,600! An automobile 
dealer pays our representative $15, whereas the 
expense could have been over $1,000. A depart- 
ment store has expense of $88.60, possible cost 
if done outside the business being well over 
$2,000. And so on. It has been put into use by 
schools, hospitals, newspapers, etc., as well as 
thousands of large and small businesses in 135 
lines. Practically every line is represented by 
these field reports we furnish you, which hardly 
any business man can fail to understand. And 
you make a minimum of 67 cents on every dol- 
lar’s business — on repeat orders as well as first 
orders — and as high as $1,167 on each $1,500 
business done. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high- 
pressure selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Instead of hammer- 
ing away at the customer and trying to “‘force’’ 
a sale, you make a dignified, business-like call, 
leave the installation — whatever size the cus- 
tomer says he will accept — at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and 





working. This does away with the need for 
pressure on the customer — it eliminates the 
handicap of trying to get the money before the 
customer has really convinced himself 100°%. 
You simply tell what you offer, showing proof 
of success in that customer's particular line of 
business. Then leave the invention without a 
dollar down. It starts working at once. In a few 
short days, the installation should actually pro- 
duce enough cash money to pay for the eal. 
with profits above the investment coming in at 
the same time. You then call back, collect your 
money. Nothing is so convincing as our offer 
to let results speak for themselves without risk 
to the customer! 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure 
the possibilities and not be out a dollar. If 
you are looking for a business that is not overe 
crowded — a business that is just coming into 
its own — on the upgrade, instead of the down- 
grade — a business that offers the buyer relief 
from a burdensome, but unavoidable expense 
—a business that has a prospect practically 
in every office, store, or factory into which 
you can set foot — regardless of size — that is 
a necessity but does not have any price cutting 
to contend with as other necessities do — that 
because you control the sales in exclusive terri- 
tory is your own business — that pays more on 
some individual than many men make in a 
week and sometimes in a month's time — if such 
a business looks as if it is worth investigating, 
get ntouch with us at once for the rights in your 
territory — don't delay — because the chances 
are that if you do wait, someone else will have 
written to us in the meantime — and if it turns 
out that you were the better man — we'd both 


sales 


be sorry. So for convenience, use the coupon 
but send it right away—or wire if you wish. 
But do it now. Address 
F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 


Dept. 4043-K, Mobile, Ala. 








